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The Menace to Civilisation 


S civilisation played out? A good many people just 

now are re-stating the question of the witty American. 

They are doing it not in one country, but in many, 

particularly Germany and France. The German 
philosopher confines his prophecy to the West, as if at the 
back of his mind lay a dream that resuscitation would come 
from the East, as it has done before. In our own country 
the leader in this devastating kind of thought is Dean Inge, 
the ‘‘ Gloomy Dean”’ as he has been called. It would te 
well if those who are going to investigate this malady wou'd 
begin by making a clear definition of what they mean by the 
word “ civilisation.” It is very often confounded with 
scientific progress. Many people, if asked for evidence 
of human civilisation at the present moment, would point 
to the navigation of the air and the depths of the ocean. 
They would contrast previous generations who trudged 
on foot or at the best went on horseback, with those who 
skim the earth’s surface in a luxurious motor. But this is 
only mechanical progress. It is a part of civilisation, but 
by no means the most important part. We know that men 
who at heart are savages, can do these things with con- 
summate skill. Nor shall we find civilisation in luxury 
of dress or food. A person is not necessarily civilised 
because he or she dresses more sumptuously and appears 
in gayer attire than our scantily clad and indifferently fed 
ancestry ; though, again, improved taste in clothing and 
greater refinement in eating and drinking, although they 
do not form civilisation, are a part of it. 

‘he essentials of civilisation in the individual will be 
found in the cultivation of those homely old-fashioned 
virtues, truthfulness, honesty, mercy, and, in a word, those 
attributes which the most ancient teachers of mankind 
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inculcated in their day and generation. They came from 
many sources, among whom Buddha and Christ were two 
of the more prominent. Civilisation applied to com- 
munities must run parallel with that of the individual. 
Union and combination are essential because without 
them even-handed justice, the protection of the weak and 
the repression of those who would seek aggrandisement 
by trespassing on the rights of their neighbours, would be 
impossible. The essential difference between a civilised 
and an uncivilised State lies in the government. In the 
former justice is administered and a certain equality 
maintained. ‘There never has been, and probably never will 
be, equality in riches, but there may be and should be 
equality in right. In an uncivilised State the weak goes to 
the wall and the tyrant is able to secure more than his due 
share. Uncivilised States have invariably been small 
because wherever mankind is marshalled in huge numbers 
the sense of justice and truthfulness and honesty prevails. 

The menace, if menace there be, threatens the civilisa- 
tion of the State. But, were this destroyed, that of the 
individual must follow as a matter of course. What we 
have to find out, then, are the forces which are threatening 
to disintegrate the nations of the world. No one can help 
seeing that if any community were divided into warring 
sections, these warring sections would tend to sub-divide 
until the division would reach rock bottom and individual 
would be pitted against individual. The first agency to be 
considered is certainly that of war. By a curious paradox 
it has frequently happened in history that after a mighty 
struggle the human race, though its civilisation may for a long 
or a short period hang by a thread, takes a huge step onward. 
We know that the Great War has already given an earnest 
of that result. Unfortunately, it is accompanied with less 
agreeable omens. No one can say that it has left behind 
it nations bound together in peace and friendliness. On 
the contrary, whatever else may appear on the surface, there 
are signs which tell of fierce and angry movements below. 
Moreover, it has very seldom occurred in the annals of 
mankind that a great war has been a short one. The 
Punic Wars, which were the greatest before our own, 
went on with varying fortune for many generations. Rome 
and Carthage alternately had the advantage, and so each 
cessation of hostilities was followed by a period of inaction, 
if not of peace, and a renewal of the conflict until Carthage 
was wiped out. Looking at the world to-day, it is impossible 
to ignore the many omens that the war which was to end 
war will begin more than it ended. 

A conflict even more portentous than that of armies 
has been opened between Capital and Labour. This is 
no new thing either. Former civilisations have nearly all 
been ended by revolution, and Mr. Flinders Petrie, in his 
well known book, has shown that our civilisation has lasted 
rather longer than those that preceded it. That in itself 
should be a warning for us to walk warily. There is no 
reason for despair. If we think of the progress which the 
human race has made since it was inhabited by Neanderthal 
Man we can imagine it as an entity travelling over zons of 
time, sometimes growing in health and strength, sometimes 
checked by illness and disease. It would appear that each 
civilisation marches along a right path at the beginning, 
but a time comes when the way is missed and the Ruler of 
Destinies causes the fabric to be dissolved so that it may 
begin again on better foundations. It is all to the good that 
thought is turning towards the great threat hanging over 
mankind at the present moment. Out of those who are 
engaged in studying the signs of the times there may come 
one of those great thinkers and leaders whom Carlyle 
believed ever to be available in time of need, and that 
he will assist humanity to regain that true path from which 
its footsteps have wandered. 





Our Frontispiece 


PORTRAIT of Mrs. Edward Hussey is given on the first 

page of this week’s issue of Country Lire. She is a 
denghier of the late Lieut.-Colonel Robert Anstruther, and was 
married in 1900 to Mr. Edward Hussey, of Scotney Castle, 
Lamberhurst. 
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N the absence of the Prince of Wales the Duke of York 

visited the Royal Agricultural Show at Darlington 

this week, thus maintaining the traditional connection 

of the Royal Family with the Royal Agricultural Society— 
a connection which has existed since the time of the Prince 
Consort. Prince Albert, who takes a personal interest in 
agriculture, could not fail to be pleased with the Exhibition 
this year. Never in its history has the Society been able 
to present a finer show of cattle and other farm stock. 
The number of entries is double what it was in 1892, the 
date of the previous Exhibition at Darlington. Round 
this town and extending over the borders of Durham into 
Northumberland and southward as far as the Humber 
there is a tract of country which lends itself to the best 
farming and differs in many respects from that in other 
parts of Great Britain. It is greatly variegated, the typical 
farm showing fine grass and arable land in the river valleys 
and not seldom being provided with exceptional grass runs 
on the higher ground. There are very few types of animal 
which cannot be produced with success. ‘The farm horses 
are strong and heavy, there are a number of shorthorn 
herds unexcelled in any other part of the country, 
and the flocks of grazing sheep are unrivalled. 


ATE of officialdom accounts for the radical change in 
the Agricultural Bill on which the Standing Committee 
insists. Very great freedom was exercised by the Committee. 
Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen had told them in the plainest 
terms that this clause was considered by the Government as 
vital to their agricultural policy and a necessary corollary to 
their system of reconstruction. The Government, that is, 
the tax-payers of this country, guarantee the farmers a fair 
price for their produce and freedom to get as much more 
as they can when the market is above the fixed minimum. 
This is a concession of a kind not made to any other industry. 
It is based on the knowledge that farmers are engaged in 
providing food for the people and that if the Government 
undertakes to ensure them against loss they have a right to 
require that the farmers should produce the best results 
from the land. This is a very reasonable contention. 
The farmer cannot have it both ways. He says that he will 
be compelled to lay down a great portion of his arable to 
grass unless he is sure of being paid at least as much as 
will recuperate the expenses he incurs in growing cereals. 
On that point the Government yielded, but with the reser- 
vation that the privilege extended to farmers made it 
incumbent upon the Government to see that they were 
worthy of the protection thus afforded. 


WHAT is meant by State control is that good rules 

of husbandry must be followed and the average crop 
grown must be up to a certain standard—a three-quarter 
or four-quarter standard, as the case maybe. ‘That is most 
right and reasonable. The defence was to argue that because 
land cultivation is more practical and enlightened there 
is no need to exercise any control over the way in which 
land is managed. It has, so runs the argument, come 
into the hands of men who are more highly educated than 
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their predecessors and, what is of more consequence, 
have to pay far higher expenses. They say that when 
a man has to provide large wages and foodstuffs and 
manures that cost vastly more than they did before the 
war, it is absurd to assume that bad farming can exist. 
They are shouting /Jaissez faire when they want freedom of 
action for themselves, whereas they shout protection when 
it is pointed out how necessary it is that England should 
raise as much grain as will support her. We can hardly 
believe that the Government will take this lying down. 
Lord Lee of Fareham and his colleagues have bound 
themselves firmly to this kind of control. ‘They argue 
that whatever the rewards of farming may be, black sheep 
in every flock occur and there will be slovens and incom- 
petents in the ranks of the farmers. 


WE knew beforehand that the three weeks of Wimbledon 

would this year be crowded weeks of excitement, 
and, so far, they have more than fulfilled expectations. 
It was a great moment for British lawn tennis when 
Mr. Parke beat the American champion, Mr. Johnston, 
by a splendid exhibition of courage and skill, but we felt 
that his victory was almost too good to be true, and so it 
proved. Mr. Parke, great player that he is, had to give 
away a good deal in strength and years to Mr. ‘Tilden, 
and could not do it. After that we had no great hopes of 
Major Kingscote, and he, too, was beaten by the young 
American, but only after a splendid and prolonged fight, 
so that we have no reason to be ashamed of our champions. 
There has been no more picturesque figure on the Centre 
Court and no more gallant fighter than Mr. Shimidzu 
from Japan. His victory over M. Gobert, the Frenchman, 
was a triumph of coolness and pertinacity and condition. 
M. Gobert, a very dramatic as well as a very fine player, 
was plying a wet sponge almost between every game 
but Mr. Shimidzu at the finish looked as if he would 
have liked another set or two. 


THE ISLE OF THE GULLS. 


A small island in the Firth of Forth where, tradition says, the 
come to dite. 


seagulls 


Out in the Firth where the tides run swift 
And the restless waters surge 

By day and night, in a ceaseless whirl 

And wild winds croon a dirge : 

With a rush of wings, there, the sea-birds come 
And a mournful call and cry, 

As they wheel about o’er the little isle 

Where the gulls come home to die. 


Though tar and wide they may fly and range 
Or follow the ships to sea 
Sooner or later they will return 
To where their rest must be. 
With a glint of white and a beat of wings 
Through the spindrift and the foam 
They will make their way, to the little isle, 
Where the gulls to die come home, 

MARIA STEVART. 


RED tape, the Housing Department and dilatory labour 

are, between them, smothering the housing movement 
and preventing the realisation of the Government building 
programme. A huge, cumbrous and expensive machinery 
has been created which will not or does not act. ‘There is 
very much need of a strong man who will shake all of them 
out of the creeping paralysis from which they are suffering. 
First of all, no promising effort has yet been made to solve 
the financial difficulty. Six per cent. has not proved a 
sufficient inducement to make investors purchase Housing 
Bonds. How can it when they can buy National War 
Bonds to yield, at the present price, a better rate of interest ? 
Further, the encouragement held out by the offer of a 
grant in aid is nullified by the procrastination and formalities 
with which this new regulation is administered. On all 
hands complaints are being made. Nor can we find much 
comfort in the speech made by Dr. Addison in Devonshire 
on Saturday. He said he had spent many hours with his 
colleagues in the Government considering the question, 
and he hoped that they would be able to lay some good 
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proposals before the building trade. One cannot pro- 
nounce on those proposals until they are clearly and definitely 
set forth. But on another piece of information offered by the 
Minister of Health something very specific may be said. 
We refer to the statement that, whereas 100,000 men were 
engaged in bricklaying before the war, only 51,000 are 
available to-day. Dr. Addison attributes the discrepancy 
in a comparatively small degree to loss in war and in a greater 
degree to the fact that many bricklayers have left their old 
trade and engaged in a new one. That cannot be wondered 
at. ‘The housing movement has progressed so slowly that 
no doubt thousands of men began to think it better to take 
to other work than to wait until the schemes assumed 
concrete shape. Bricklaying, though ranked as a skilled 
occupation, is a calling for the handy-man, and the country 
will do well to ask what influence the Unions are exercising 
to prevent men from taking it up. 


ABOUR itself comes under a great responsibility. 
Primarily this house building is for working men, and 
it can be fairly expected from them that they should put 
every ounce of energy they possess into it. The question 
is, are they doing so, and the answer must be a very decided 
negative. A few facts will make this absolutely plain to every 
understanding. ‘The post-war bricklayer is in a very much 
better position personally than he was before the war. 
He used to be paid, in 1913, 103d. per hour for a week of 
504 hours. ‘To-day he gets 2s. 4d. for a week of 44 hours. 
That is a very great difference in wages ; but no one takes 
exception to it. What is demanded is that the man who is 
well paid shall give his best work in return. He is not 
doing so. Before the war he laid 800 bricks a day, on 
piece work. Since the war his output has gone down to 
about 300. Under good supervision it may rise from 350 to 
400. Now, these figures point unmistakably to the adoption 
of a very pronounced “ ca’-canny ”’ policy. It shows, too, 
that this section of labour does not realise its responsibility 
for providing houses for working men. We select the 
bricklayer because he is an outstanding figure in the building 
trade, but if we take the other workmen the same criticism 
would apply. ‘The labourer, who now gets 2s. 1d. an hour 
instead of the 8d. he received before and claims that there 
should be one of his kind to every two mechanics, is treading 
in the footsteps of the dilatory bricklayer. Plumbers, who 
received only 1s. an hour, are now getting 2s. 43d.; 
plasterers and carpenters who received 11}d., now 
get 2s. 4d., and excavators, who were paid gd. an hour, 
are now paid 2s. 3d. ‘They show no inclination to give 
increased value for it. Those who are waiting eagerly 
for more houses should insist on the figures being placarded 
in bold characters wherever building is going on. In that 
way they might bring the force of public opinion to bear upon 
the workers. ‘To statesmen it offers a very serious problem 
indeed. ‘There are many ways leading to revolution at 
the present moment, but the straightest and most certain is 
the continuation of the present famine in housing. 


VEN Wimbledon, growing each year a more popular 
festival, with Henley to help it, cannot drag people 
from Lord’s when Oxford meets Cambridge and Eton meets 
Harrow, and next week sees these two historic matches 
following one another. It is a long while since there have 
been two such University sides. Mr. R. H. Lyttelton, 
whose very interesting article we publish this week, pays 
them a flattering tribute, and no one has a greater knowledge 
of University teams from the classic times of Cobden. 
The two most interesting features of this year’s teams 
appear to be the number of good bowlers and the number 
of Freshmen. On the Oxford side are six Freshmen, on 
the Cambridge five, so that these Blues in their first year 
could actually make up an eleven between them. In 
Mr. F. S. Jackson’s first year in the Cambridge Eleven he 
had four fellow-Freshmen and a very good four they were— 
R. N. Douglas, E. C. Streatfeild, A. J. L. Hill and 
D. L. A. Jephson ; but this total of eleven on the two sides 
must be unprecedented. 


[) OCTORS have been discussing the very delicate question 
whether they should disclose at the bidding of legal 
authority the diseases for which they have treated their 
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patients. ‘They used general language as far as possible, 
but there was no disguising the fact that there was a specific 
application. It is, beyond question, unfair for a man to 
get married when he is suffering or has suffered from a 
venereal disease. He ought to know that for himself if 
he is not what one rudely called him in the discussion, 
“a bounder.’” The doctor would be well advised in such 
a case to warn and advise his patient. In this way the re- 
sponsibility would be placed on the man more than upon 
the doctor; but that he should disclose what the patient 
required to be kept secret is doubtful alike in policy 
as well as in ethics. A patient will not go to a doctor 
unless he has confidence in him. In this case the result 
would be that the sufferer would be tempted to return to 
those quack nostrums whose application has often been as 
disastrous as the disease itself. No law must be passed 
that would destroy confidence in the doctors. It would 
absolutely defeat its own end. In this respect medicine 
is like other professions. A loyal banker will not, without 
adequate reason or compulsion, betray the state of a client’s 
affairs, and a lawyer on the subjects that concern his 
profession is usually as secret as the grave. It may be 
said that more depends upon knowledge in case of disease, 
but the man must be given confidence and not be tempted 
to fall into the hands of the quack. On the whole doctors 
seem to have come to the right conclusion, and it is for the 
State to say how far they can be compelled to act against 
their own judgment when information may be conducive 
to the health of the race. 


GAMES FOR THE GODS. 
Gods have plenty to do in their heaven— 
They can talk to the Sisters Seven, 
They can stray 
Down the Milky Way 
With a fillet of stars on their brow, 
Talk to Mars 
About shooting stars, 
Or try on 
The Belt of Orion, 
Or harness the Dog to the Plough. 
MARGERY MOoopie. 


‘T HE Chess Championship of the World has been settled 

in a rather ignominious manner. For years past 
endeavours have been made from time to time to arrange 
a match between Dr. Laskerand Signor Capablanca. These 
seemed to have been crowned with success a few months 
ago when Lasker agreed to play on terms such as a champion 
never had asked before. Whether he won or lost he was 
to receive sixty per cent. of the purse. Capablanca, who is 
young and eager, did not mind the terms and agreed. 
But now Lasker has written to his rival saying that as he 
must infer “‘ that the chess world does not like the conditions 
of our agreement ”’ he cannot play the match and, “ therefore, 
I resign the title of World’s Champion in your favour.” 
This is not the letter of a sportsman ; at least, we in this 
country like to see a man who goes down fighting. Lasker 
is by no means old as chess players go and is believed to 
be at the top of his power. On the other hand, Capablanca 
probably has not reached his. zenith yet, and the determined 
way in which he tried to secure a match with Lasker, even 
on terms grossly unfair to himself, was that of one who 
loves the game for its own sake, and when he has a chance 
of meeting a foeman worthy of his steel does not sit down 
to calculate too carefully the financial return that he is 
likely to obtain. We think that in all probability this will 
be the opinion of the majority of chess players. 


A PLEASANT side of the Huth sale is the fact that a 

series of rare seventeenth century tracts relating to 
Wales was bought by one of the institutions to which, 
obviously, they should belong—the Cardiff Central Library. 
We do not know by whom the necessary money was pro- 
vided, but the example is one to be imitated, and we hope 
that much more may be done in the future than is at present 
in organising the purchase for public bodies of rare books 
which are specially interesting. Among the really important 
works sold last week we may mention, as especially attractive 
to readers of this journal, a fine series of the first five editions 
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—six volumes, including the 1664 re-issue of third edition 
—of the greatest of all sporting books, Izaak Walton’s 
“Compleat Angler”’; of these the first edition (1653) 
fetched £410, and the second (1655) £128. A copy of the 
“Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers,” printed by 
Caxton in 1477, brought in the highest price obtained 
during the four days—{1,750; and among the authors 
who were represented by especially fine series of their 
books were Edmund Waller, John Webster, Sir Henry 
Wotton and George Wither. The last named, indeed, 
was responsible for fifty-six lots, which, we think, must be 
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the record of even so voluminous and incorrigible a writer 
as Wither. The total amount realised at the auction was 
nearly £280,000, which does not include the Shakepearean 
books sold privately. The reductio ad absurdum was 
reached when a bibliophile gave £185 for a little book that 
has nothing to recommend it save its rarity and title. ‘The 
latter is ““ Westward for Smelts or the Water-man’s Fare 
of Mad-merry Western Wenches, whose tongues, albeit 
like Bell-clappers, they never leave Ringing, yet their 
Tales are Sweet, and will much content you. Written by 
Kinde Kit of Kingstone.” 


” AT WIMBLEDON 





GOBERT AND LAURENTZ JV. 


HEN play stopped on the first Wednesday of 

Wimbledon exactly 100 out of the 128 entrants 

for the Men’s Singles Championship had reached 

the stage when “the subsequent proceedings 

interested them no more.” (If this is not an 
apt occasion for a quotation from an American poet I do not 
know what is.) By Saturday night only the odd eight were 
left in the lists. All the Frenchmen had gone ; and with them 
had departed the American champion and the two chief hopes 
of the home country. ‘The survivors were three Americans—the 
brilliant R. N. Williams, Tilden the terrific, and C. S. Garland, 
who renounces showiness in favour of soundness—C. R. 
Blackbeard, the junior member of the South African party ; 
R. Lycett, hitherto identified with Australia, but English by 
birth ; Zenzo Shimidzu, the Japanese, all smiles and modesty ; 
and two English players—Neville Willford, to whom the draw 
was kindly, and 'T. M. Mavrogordato, pertinacious pursuer of 
possibilities. I said last week that the “ last eight ” at Wimble- 
don were never the best eight. This, perhaps, only lays me open 
to the charge of being an apostle of the obvious: but, even 
though Johnston, Gobert, Laurentz, Parke, Kingscote, Gore, 
Norton, F. G. Lowe and Brugnon all failed to “ get there,” 
there can be no doubt that the “ last eight ” contained at least 
six very good players indeed. But what will have become of 
them all by the time these lines are read I have no idea, except 
that I shall feel a mild surprise if the challenger of G. L. Patterson 
does not hail from the U.S.A. 

“'Tilden’s progress ” is really the summing-up of the first 
week at Wimbledon. His experiences in the Centre Court 
were probably not at all what he anticipated. He certainly 
looked forward to another trial of strength with his compatriot, 
W. M. Johnston; and J. C. Parke’s defeat of the latter may 
have given him some qualms. If it did, he showed no sign 
of them when he went into court against the Irishman: and at 
no time did Parke ever reproduce the form he had shown in 
the Johnston match, or look like winning. But Tilden’s match 


JOHNSTON AND 
The Americans won by 3 sets to 1. 


TILDEN ON THE CENTRE COURT. 





GOBERT (FRANCE) CONGRATULATES SHIMIDZU (JAPAN) 


ON HIS VICTORY. 
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with A. R. F. Kingscote on Saturday was a very different 
affair—a grim encounter with both men at the top of 
their form, with the scale just turned by Tilden’s 
tremendous service. True, he lost several of his 
service games; but there were many occasions 
when he produced an untakeable delivery for 
a vital ace. It is a great thing to have strokes: when 
you have the match-winning temperament as well, 
Wimbledon is a pleasant place at the end of June, and 
so Tilden has found it. He was also one of the 
winning pair in a really magnificent double, wherein, 
partnered by W. M. Johnston, he beat the Frenchmen, 
Laurentz and Gobert. 

But, of course, there were lots of good matches and 
fine play besides the encounters in which Tilden took 
part. One, in particular, between Laurentz and 
Brugnon, the French first and last strings for the 
Davis Cup, was a most delightful game to watch for 
perfection of stroke and pertinacity of purpose. And 
spice was added by the less fancied player winning. 
But in the next round Brugnon could do nothing at 
all against R. N. Williams, the American, who was 
far too well armed at all points for him, and eclipsed 
his brilliance by his own. Up to Saturday night, in- 
deed, Williams had only once lost more than two 
games in any set in all his four matches. Mavrogor- 
dato reached the Eight by two good wins over P. M. 
Davson and B. I. C. Norton; and the Japanese, 
Shimidzu, certainly earned his place by defeating 
Gordon Lowe and the mighty Gobert, who never 
seems able to find, on the Wimbledon grass, the form 
which has made him almost, if not quite, the best 
hard-court player in the world. Willford was Fortune’s 
favourite ; but Lycett, improving every day, thoroughly 
deserved successive triumphs over Sir George Thomas, 
S. N. Doust and A. E. Beamish. The young South 
African, C. R. Blackbeard, undutifully defeated his captain, 
G. H. Dodd, on his passage through: and C. S. 
Garland, after a stout battle with O. G. N. Turnbull 
on the first day, was never much troubled. 

Monday saw the “‘ last eight ” reduced to the “ last 
four.” Before play began most people prophesied that 
three Americans and the Japanese would be the semi- 
finalists (a horrid word, but lawn tennis players always 
use it, and perhaps after all it is better than saying 
“ would reach the penultimate stage of the competition ”’). 
Shimidzu’s success was as near a certainty as anything 
could be, and it duly came off. He only lost three 
games to Willford. Garland took a set to get accustomed 
to Blackbeard’s storm-tactics ; but once he had taken their 
measure he never looked back. Lycett played extremely 
well against Tilden, and that the American should be 
only four games to the good at the end of a forty-four- 
games’ match is sufficient proof of the wonderful improve- 
ment in Lycett’s play in singles. Thus, two Americans 
reached the desired goal. But the third, R. N. Williams, 
was out-generalled and out-played by Mavrogordato. 

In strong contrast with the excitement over the 
men’s matches was the comparative lack of interest 
taken in those played by the ladies, the best of which 
was the one in which Mrs. Chambers, after a nervous 
start, beat Mrs. McNair last Saturday. The retirement 
of Mrs. Larcombe, to watch whom is always a delight, 
may have partly accounted for this: anyway, except on 
the occasions when Mile. Lenglen was playing a 
double or a mixed, the ladies’ play counted for little 
with the crowd. But when Mlle. Lenglen was play- 
ing, the crowd went as mad over her as it did last 
year. Policemen needed to be stalwart indeed, and 
officials to have adamantine hearts when the *‘ Lenglen 
rushes ” materialised. ‘Two Centre Courts rolled into 
one would not have accommodated all who wanted to 
see her play. And she is playing better this year than 
last. 

Quite the feature of this year’s Championships 
has been the departure, in many cases, from the 
ladies’ former fashion of “ nothing but white” on 
court. Most of our own, certainly, still observe the old 
rule; but those who are privileged to wear the “ Blue 
Bird” jersey off the court generally do so, in token 
of their having played, at some time, in the final of 
the All-Comers’ Singles. But Mrs. Mallory, the 
American lady, plays her matches in a series of smart 
little black or brown sweaters; many girls wear a 
blue or pink ribbon in their hair, and Mlle. Lenglen 
dons a turbanesque headdress of orange satin which, 
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as Samuel Pepys would undoubtedly have said, “ mightily be- 
comes the wretch.” I think Samuel would have enjoyed 
Wimbledon, though I do not know what he would have thought 
of the blue or brown ‘“‘ Wild West ” hearthrugs in which Tilden 
stalks joyously through the throng. Anyway, nobody could call 
this a colourless Wimbledon. 

I heard a good deal of comment on the lavishness with 
which some competitors sponge themselves when ‘“ crossing 
over ” on the Centre Court; but I can assure those who wonder 
that the Centre Court becomes a very hot place in the course of 
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a very hot match. Competitors need these ablutionary rites: 
but so far no one has emulated Count Otto Salm in bringing 
syphons of soda to the umpire’s chair to squirt down his neck at 
fate-laden moments. ‘‘ New Wimbledon,” perhaps, will have 
shower-baths in the corners of the surround ! 

The story of the week is that of the lady who, running 
towards the Centre Court, already packed to suffocation, 
called to her friend: ‘‘ Come along, dear! ‘There must 
be something good in  here—they’ve put up the stands 
round it |” F. R. Burrow. 


AT LORD’S 


By THE Hon. R. H. LYTTELTON. 


HE University and Eton and Harrow matches are 

near at hand, and old men and middle aged alik 
may be looking forward or trembling with anxiety, 
according to their temperaments. Except occasionally 
at a Test match, there are no macches that try the 
nerves of both players and spectators as these two played at 
Lord's before huge crowds and where the elements of old and 
traditional rivalry are so strong. The late Robert Grimston 
often found the Eton and Harrow match too much for him, 
and for whole hours, until he heard that things were going on 
well for Harrow, did he pass a restless existence somewhere 
outside the ground—at Eton there was a tradition that he 
haunted Church. The famous A. R. Ward preached a sermon 
on the Sunday after Oxford had beaten Cambridge on the pearl 
of great price. ‘‘ Oh, Ward,” said the kindest and most hospit- 
able of men, James Porter, Master of Peterhouse, ‘‘ how could 
you choose such a text just four days after we had lost the 
pearl of great price, for haven’t we lost the University match.” 
Nerves play such an important part in the University and 
Eton and Harrow matches that to prophesy is rash, and the 
history of failures is as tragic as that of successes is glorious. 
A curious feature about the University matches of this year 
is that the bowling of both sides is of a very high standard. 
In the old days of the ’sixties and before this was often the case, 
but I do not think that for forty years has the standard of both 
sides been so high as this year, and which of the two is best 
is a difficult problem to solve. In my opinion Cambridge have 
the stronger lot in Marriott, Partridge, Gibson, Gilligan and 
Rotherham, as against Bettington, Robertson Glasgow, Stevens, 
Price and Waldock. But Bettington is much the most likelv 
to run through a side, and it looks as if the match depended 
on him. For a googly bowler he has a far better length than 
most of that class, and the ball seems to drop in a puzzling way 
and turns quickly off the ground. In the Surrey match at the 
Oval not even Hobbs played him with confidence, and_ his 
analysis of thirteen wickets for an average of thirteen runs a 
wicket on a perfect Oval wicket has not been beaten this summer. 
Of course, like all googly bowlers he bowls plenty of balls that, 
from the Pavilion, look as if they should be hit, but a good googly 
bowler like Bettington has two great advantages: He gets the 
batsman so intent on watching the ball to see whether it is 
likely to break from the leg or from the off or not break at all 
that he becomes tied up from too much concentration and has 
no versatility about him and fails to deal adequately with a 
bad ball; and, secondly, such a bowler bowls quite as well 
on a good batsman’s wicket as on a soft bowler's. Jobe1tson 
Glasgow is a very good University match bowler with a good 
length, and on anything like a bumpy wicket will very likely 
make the ball get up. Stevens bowls slower and more fox leg 
breaks, but has not done much this year. Price bowls every 
variety of bad ball, but is fast off the ground and occasionally 
sends in a good one; but his long hops are frequent and many 
pitch half way. The best bowler of the two elevens, judged by the 
old standards, is Marriott of Cambridge, a really good bowler 
with excellent length and of a proiessional type. Gibson is 
also very good, his length being good and swinging away with 
his arm. Partridge breaks back from the off and is faster off 
the ground than any bowler I have seen this year ; and Gilligan 

is very fast, and Rotherham decidedly a good change bowler. 
In the batting there is no bat up to Gentlemen and Players 
form, but a good level lot, and, as is so common in these days, 
the last may take as much getting out as the earlier bats. It 
is a proud year for Winchester, for I am not sure that the three 


best bats are not Jardine and the two Ashton's, Holdswortn 
is a very good bat, and Hedges promises well, but is rather rash 
and apt to get out off any ball. Stevens going in rather late 
is just the man to rescue a side from danger ; and Bickmore is 
quite a good University bat, as also is Waldock. What Ox.ord 
lack, in my opinion, is a real punishes, especially towards the 
tail; and they perhaps want another sound bat of Jardine's 
type, who is a most consistent scorer, though weak on the off side. 

Cambridge has much the same batting strength, but the 
two Ashtons are really good, McBryan sound, Brooke Taylou 
just running into torm, Johnstone a good type of University 
bat, Wood much out of form this year, buvt showing signs of 
improvement. But there are two hitters who, if either or one 
get set, may make all the Chapman is a most 
dangerous hitter, quite likely to get out early, but if he stays 
he is a fine and powerful hitter ot the Woolley type. Partridge, 
whose school record was great, is a great punisher and, going 
in where he does, may easily knock up a high score. 

The Oxtord fielding is as near perfection as anything i 
have Skeet, Waldock, the multitudes that 
throng the slips when Price is bowling Jong hops ; in fact, there 
is not a bad field on the side, and Gilligan is very good at the 
wicket. Cambridge are also good, but noc so good; Wood's 
wicket-keeping, however, is the finest sight to be seen in cricket. 
To sum up, Cambridge, I think, have a good chance of winning, 
unless Bettington turns the scale, which he is quite likely to do; 
and if he does, Oxford ought to win, in spite of the Cambridge 
bowling being very good. Bettington should be played in the same 
way as we older cricketers were taught to play lobs. Stand 
easy on your toes, and jump out when you see a chance of 
smothering the ball or getting it tull pitch. If this cannot be 
done, keep well back and watch the ball, and get singles and an 
But no prophet can tell what havoc nerves 
somebody 
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seen, Hedges, 


occasional cut, 
play. ‘‘ Were you nervous when you went in,” 
asked Arthur Smith when he went in last when six runs 
wanted to win in 1875. ‘‘ Nervous? I felt I was walking on a 
sea of blood.’’ He was clean bowled by a straight, shortish 
lob ball that never turned an inch. 

Harrow have been below the weather ever since the famous 
Eton victory by nine runs in ror1o, In the sticceeding years 
Eton, conscious of their superiority, several times put Harrow 
in to bat. But it is one thing to do this when you are the best 
side, and quite another when you are the weaker and the wicket 
Harrow committed this blunder 


were 


good and on a one-day match. 
against Winchester this year with appalling results. It 
doubly unfortunate this year, for Harrow's performances earlier 
in the year were good in the batting line and it really looked 
as if the turn in the tide might have come. Both sides are weak 
in bowling, but it appears that Allen, who has only just begun 
to bowl at all after a strain eighteen months ago, bowled 
extremely well against Winchester, and Hill Wood is a good 
bowler who uses his head. But beyond these the bowling is 
poor, and though there are several fair bats, they are not a 
really good batting lot, and Hill Wood has to carry a great 
deal on his shoulders, for he is the best bowler and the most 
trustworthy bat, watching the ball and playing like an old hand. 
Crawley for Harrow bears an honoured name and should be a 
good batsman. But if Allen bowls in anything like the form 
he showed against Winchester, his bowling and Hill Wood's 
look like getting Eton the victery. But if Harrow win the toss 
and bat first as they have batted this season before the disastrous 
match against Winchester, they may easily make a good score 
and anything may happen. 
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CUP TRIALS 


By Francis B. Cooke. 


LTHOUGH by the New Deed of Gift, which governs 
contests for the America’s Cup, the holders of the trophy 
are not bound to name their representative until the 
morning of the first race, there can be but little doubt 
that the Herreshoff-designed Resolute will be selected 

to fill the réle of defender. In the recent trial matches Resolute 
has consistently beaten the Gardiner yacht Vanitie, and she is, 
beyond question, the more reliable of the two. During the 
seasons of 1915 and 1916, while the challenger was laid up, 
Resolute and Vanitie raced together repeatedly, and the former 
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was generally recognised as the faster vessel. Since then, 
however, Vanitie has been extensively altered, and when she 
reappeared her speed was something of an unknown quantity. 
The recent trials, therefore, excited as much interest as if the 
two yachts had never met before. 

The alterations to Vanitie would suggest that the American 
experts were influenced by the lines and construction of the 
challenger, as they seem to have borrowed several ideas from 
Mr. Nicholson’s design. Vanitie’s comparatively heavy decks 
were scrapped and a light laminated deck, similar to that of 
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“VANITIE” IN THE DISTANCE. Copyright. 
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Shamrock IV, substituted. She also adopted the lofty narrow 
sail plan of the challenger, and extremely light spars, specially 
designed by Mr. Starling Burgess, were built for her. It is 
estimated that by these means some three tons of weight were 
saved, which enabled the sail area to be considerably increased 
without adding to the yacht’s rating measurement. Despite 
these modifications, the Gardiner boat has failed to beat Resolute, 
which has proved herself to be a consistent performer on all points 
of sailing. Until the competitors are officially measured their 
actual rating will not be known, but it is the general impression 
that Shamrock IV will rate a good deal higher than Resolute and, 
consequently, have to concede her a generous time allowance. 
Shamrock IV has recently had some alterations effected 
which it is hoped will tend to make her quicker in stays and also 
reduce her rating. It is a matter for regret that her trial boat, 
the 23-metre cutter Shamrock, should have been delayed en 
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NEWHAVEN. Copyright. 

route to New York by bad weather, which compelled her to put 
back for repairs, as it has reduced the time available for tuning 
up purposes. Shamrock IV, however, defeated the 23-metre 
cutter in the most convincing style the first time they met in 
American waters, beating her by 13min. 15secs. over a twenty- 
eight miles course. It would, however, be unwise to build too 
much upon the result of that trial, for it must be remembered 
that the two yachts, although of much the same size, are of very 
different calibre. The trial boat was built in 1908 to the heavy 
scantling regulations of the now defunct International Rule 
and classed at Lloyd’s R 16 years, while the challenger is the last 
word in light construction. Still, to beat the old Fife 23-metre 
cutter—the crack of her class—by nearly half a minute a mile is, 
to say the least, distinctly encouraging and suggests that Sir 
Thomas Lipton has a sporting chance of bringing home the 
elusive trophy. 





MOTYA 


{[Motya is a small island off the Sicilian Coast, near Marsala. It was 

the site of one of the most powerful of the Phoenician cities. The island was 

purchased some vears ago by Mr. J. I. S. Whitaker, who has carried out a 

most careful and systematic excavation which has been of great importance 
in throwing light upon obscure points in Phoenician history.j 





Dream Isle of Peace beneath a southern sky 
Set like a jewel in the sapphire sea ; 

Silent your. shores, save for the sea-bird’s cry, 
Where once Pheenicia’s glory used to be. 


The fallen stones around me seem to speak 

Of the far days when you were great and strong 
And riches, strife, and warfare with the Greek 
Mingled with wine, and feast, and women’s song. 


Dream Isle of Peace beneath a southern sky 
Like a fair jewel in the sapphire deep ; 
Silent your shores where only ghosts now sigh 
And ancient glory sleeps its last long sleep. 
NortnA WHITAKER. 
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CHAMPIONS AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
HORSE SHOW 


The last day of this year’s highly successful Show at Olympia, when most of the championships were decided, was full of interest 

to the keen lover of horses. It is a tribute to the skill of the judges that their awards met with almost universal approval. ‘Too 

seldom is full credit given to those who judge at our leading shows. Their decisions are not arrived at without great care, and more 

often than not it is no light task to choose between the leading exhibits. ‘The judges are knowledgeable men, chosen to act because 
of high qualifications, and the criticism to which they are sometimes subjected is both unfair and discouraging. 





KNIGHT-COMMANDER, THE CHAMPION HARNESS HORSE. 














W. A. Rouch. Copyright. 
SUBMISSION, CHAMPION HACK. BEAUTY, CHAMPION RIDING PONY. 
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PETER, WINNER OF THE MILITARY RIDE FROM ALDERSHOT HERCULES, CHAMPION HEAVY-WEIGHT CHARGER. 
TO OLYMPIA. 





HARBOROUGH, CHAMPION LIGHT-WEIGHT CHARGER. COMBINED TRAINING, CHAMPION JUMPER (CONFINED TO 
BRITISH OFFICERS). 
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W. A. Rouch, Copyright. 
QUICKSILVER, CHAMPION POLICE HORSE. DIGNITE, CHAMPION MILITARY JUMPER. 
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ORDS and—with all due deference to the gentle- 

man who takes them—photographs are not a good 

medium for describing a gem such as the old 

buildings of Scotney Castle, the setting of which 

is so exquisite and the whole effect so unexpected 
that it seems for a moment that it must be a little fairy castle 
that will melt when the sun shines on it. Emerging from the 
comfortable and well built house designed with great discretion 
by Salvin in 1837, you walk to the edge of the bastion, and not 
till then do you see anything unusual (Fig. 8). But from there 
the ground falls at first precipitously and then more gently 
till, far below you, framed by a pine-clad cliff, by flame and 
orange and lemon coloured azaleas, by emerald lawns, and, 
over to your right, by great beech and chestnut trees, your 
eye rests on this little collection of buildings, tiny by reason 
of their distance, set in the broad silver band of the moat with 
the ground rising again beyond till the park melts imperceptibly 
into woods that continue to the high sky line. Crystallised into 
this jewel is the history of rural England—the remains of an 
Angevin castle, a Tudor house and a seventeenth century 
mansion, now in ruins. 

As we descend through the rock garden and azalea-clad 
hollows that occupy the quarry (Fig. 10) whence was taken 
the stone for the new house, we may sketch the history of the 
variegated buildings below us. 

The first owners appear to have been de Scotenis, probably 
members of the new aristocracy so much employed by Henry II. 
In 1259 Walter de Scoteni was steward to the Earl of Gloucester, 
“‘ but added not much reputation to this mansion,” in that, at the 
instigation of William de Valence, one of the King’s Lusignans, 
he did in this year “‘ administer poison by tacit stratagem to the 
Earl of Gloucester (leader of the Barons) and to William de 
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Clare his brother, to destroy them, of which the last died.” 
Walter was tried for this enormity at Winchester, drawn through 
the streets and there hanged. The family, though it retained 
possession of the manor, henceforth “ mouldered away ”’ till 
its property passed by marriage, along with the Scotney near 
Lydd, to Roger Ashburnham, one of the conservators of the 
peace on the accession of Richard II. Harris in his history of 
Kent states that Roger sojourned here in a “ macheocollated 
mansion,” and, as we shall see later, his period of ownership 
must be the approximate date of the tower. His successor 
sold the two properties to Henry Chichele, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who in turn settled this one on his niece, Florence, 
when she married a Yorkshireman, John Darell. Chichele was 
Chancellor to Henry V, but was chiefly engaged in preventing 
the passage through the Commons of a Bill whereby 
We lose the better half of our possessions. 
For all the temporal lands which men devout 
By testament have granted to the church 
They would strip from us 
—as Shakespeare makes him say. Goaded on by this danger, 
Chichele was responsible for the renewal of the hundred years’ 
war, turning the attention of the young King in the direction of 
France, who might be made 
To give a greater sum 
Than ever at one time the clergy yet 
Did to his predecessor part withal. 
Once Henry and his sacrilegious barons were over the Channel, 
the Archbishop turned his attention to other matters, frequently 
residing at Scotney. He founded two colleges at Oxford, the 
first being handed over to the Bernadine monks till the 
Reformation, when it became St. John’s. The second was All 
Souls’, among the endowments of which the other Scotney yet 
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remains, and it is largely through the marriage of his niece with 
John Darell that most of the families of Kent could claim entry 
for the founder’s kin fellowships, before they were abolished. 
This John Darell was a member of Henry V’s first two Parlia- 
ments, and the offer of marriage from the Chancellor was more 
than likely accompanied with a request to vote against the 
Disendowment Bill. 

In 1560 we get wind of a little romance. Barnabe Goge 
(Googe, Goghe, Goche, Gouche, or Goughe—to give him all 
his spellings), a minor poet, fell desperately, so his biographer 
tells us, in love with Mary Darell. He had a wealthy rival in 
young Samson Lennard of Chevening. The odes, however, 
that Barnabe addressed to his Mary won her sentimental heart, 
and in 1563 they were married. Samson, too, did better for 
himself, wedding Margaret Fynes, through whom he obtained 
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Herstmonceux and a claim on the Dacre barons which their son 
made good, and succeeding to the barony in 1604. Barnabe 
Goge was a Puritan ; his chief work was “ The Popish Kingdom,” 
a translation of the “‘ Regnum Papisticum ” of Naogeorgius, 
alias Kirchmeyer, only one copy of which is known, and that in 
the University Library, Cambridge. All the more curious it is, 
then, that he should marry a Darell, one of the few remaining 
Roman Catholic families in Kent. 

In 1598 a raid was made on the house to capture Father 
Blount, an eminent Jesuit known to be in hiding there. The 
patty arrived at dead of night on Christmas Eve, and had it 
not been for the maid calling out: ‘ Mistress, mistress, Sir 
George Rivers come to speak with you,” thereby giving the 
reverend father time to vanish, all had been over. The father 
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vanished into a hiding place contrived by one Little John, a 
papistical carpenter famous in his day for his secret chambers 
and an intimate of many a family. Blount and his man Bray 
remained in their hole for several days; Mrs. Darell was con- 
fined to the gate-house, Mr. Darell was throughout away in 
London, and the searchers occupied the house. ‘Twice the 
father was all but discovered, first by his girdle peeping out 
under the sliding panel, Mrs. Darell, however, snipping it off 
just in time ; next by the searchers finding the sliding entrance 
and getting it half open, Blount and Bray having the time of their 
lives the other side. That night the pair managed to get 
away, and, meeting a milkmaid in the grey winter dawn, the 
father desired a drink of milk. She insisted that he should 
first wash his dirty face, “‘ for owing to the darkness of the night, 
they had had to keep to the roads.” The only fugitive whom the 
searchers succeeded in finding 
was a “ protestant ploughboy ” 
in a barn, who was frightened 
by the unusual commotion. 
On the strength of this error 
Mr. Darell pleaded and was 
found Not Guilty. Such is 
the tale told with fine verve in 
“The Troubles of our Catholic 
Forefathers.”” 

The Darells persisted, how- 
ever, in their religion, and in 
1642 we find Henry Darell, 
apparently turned Protestant, 
petitioning Parliament through 
Sir Edward Dering to get the 
son and heir of his late brother 
out of the custody of the boy’s 
mother, who was a Papist and 
“would not suffer him to 
return to his school but 
keepeth one W. Applebee,” a 
popish tutor, ‘‘and keepeth 
the gate with guns and_hal- 
berds.” This son Arthur 
eventually died in 1720, the 
last of the direct line from 
Florence Chichele. There is 
a tradition that as he was 
being laid to rest in Lamber- 
hurst Church a cloaked figure 
remarked to one of the 
mourners, “It is me_ they 
think they are burying.” 
These strange words assumed 
a darker significance when a 
few years ago the sexton, 
digging among the Darell 
graves, came upon a coffin 
weighted with several stones 
and devoid of anything else. 
The significance is so dark 
that no one has ever been able 
to clear it up. 

From now onward the 
Darell fortunes declined, and 
in 1774 the castle was sold 
to a speculative dancing master 
at Robertsbridge, who sold it 
in 1778 to the forebears of the 
present owners. During the 
life of the last Darell owner 
the house seems to have fallen 
into decay, and its new owners 
had to do not a little renova- 
ting ‘‘in excellent taste,” the 
principal features of which were 
the outside stairway to the front door—obscured in Fig. 3 by the 
wistaria—and an annex northwards, since pulled down. 

The castle is approached from the north-west over two 
bridges, of which the second (Fig. 6), at least, used to be a 
drawbridge. Of the ancient gate-house where Mrs. Darell was 
confined, the gate piers that supported it alone survive (Fig. 1), 
and it was almost certainly of half-timber construction ; it is 
stated to have been in existence as late as 1760, but has vanished 
in a drawing of eighteen years later. The island we are now 
on is a quadrilateral, with a circular projection at each corner, 
on the south-west one of which a tower still stands. There is 
also a rectangular projection on the south side, known as the 
back door (Fig. 2), which seems always to have been occupied 
by ill built offices which have now disappeared. 
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The tower bears considerable resemblance to those at 
Bodiam, built by Sir Edward Dalingruge in 1385-86. Scotney, 
however, is stated to have been in existence by 1377, and can 
never have aspired to the strength or magnificence of Bodiam, 
the ramparts of which are twice as high as this tower. Though 
Bodiam had a distinct place in the second line of fortresses 
along the south coast, and was built in the same scheme as 
Queenborough, it is no* likely that Scotney ever had a strategic 
importance other than being on the main road from Rye to 
London. In Fig. 4 can be seen the remains of a similar 
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entry to a north-west tower, and, some distance to the north of 
the well head, seen in Fig. 3, a cross-shaped brick hearth was 
found, probably the central hearth of the great hall, which in 
that case would have run along the north wall. Very little else 
remains of the original castle, though here and there a blocked-up 
loophole or the spring of an arch arouse, but do not appease, the 
curiosity. 

The Tudor house is inextricably mixed up with the old 
castle, while at the other end much was pulled down at the date 
of the rebuilding that we shall deal with next. It is built of 
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square blocks of faced 
stone, which, however, 
cease after a time and are 
supplemented by _ brick 
(Fig. 7) ; behind, weather- 
tiling covers half timber- 
ing. ‘The interior is plain, 
and the ground floor room 
contains late seventeenth 
century panelling. The 
stairs (Fig. 12) are interest- 
ing in that the balustrade 
would seem to have been 
brought from elsewhere, 
owing to recesses in the 
bottom finial post for the 
reception of a_ handrail 
leading still lower. The 
existing handrail is, in 
section, like a modified 
figure 2, the groove for 
the ball of the thumb, 
on the near side, being 
much larger than that 
for the fingers. The 
insertion theory is borne 
out by the distinct differ- 
ence in date between the 
house and the stairs. The 
first floor room has in it 
the oriel windows shown 
in Fig. 7, converted in 
the eighteenth century 
into powdering closets ; 
they have been renewed 
externally from time to 
time, but are most likely 
original. A will dated 
1557 possibly refers to 
this apartment in_ the 
words ‘“‘ the bed where in 
he useth to lie, over the 
new parlour.” ‘The tower 
is mentioned as contain- 
ing a wardrobe on the 
ground floor, “the new 
studye,” furnished with a 
bed, coffers, etc., and the 
loft above. The pointed 
roof and the lantern had 
not, of course, been put 
on as yet, so the new 
study cannot have been a 
pleasing place. Other items 
are “my best siver cup, 
my best salt, a Turkey 
carpet, tables, trestles and 
coffers’ (for sitting on) 
in the Great Hall, and 
mention is also made of a 
“Meydens chambre, the 
Gallerie, the Chapell, the 
garden and the  Bake- 
house.” ‘These numerous 
apartments must have 
stood where the so called 
Inigo Jones house now is. 
Supposing the great hall 
to have been on the north 
side of the courtyard, the 
existing Tudor fabric on 
the south, then the spring 
of two arches and a 
bricked-up window on 
the north face of the 
Jones house point to there 
having been a wing con- 
necting them, probably 
containing the long gallery 
on the first floor, sup- 
ported in the middle by 
an archway leading through 
to the garden. The bake- 
house stood beyond the 
drawbridge and was half 
timbered. 
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On the upper floor (Fig. 12) 
of the Tudor house there are two 
bedrooms with cupboard “ bed- 
stills’; one of these rooms has 
the original stone fireplace arch 
and bears out the impression that 
the whole house was new when 
the will quoted above was made. 
On the landing below is_ the 
entrance to Father Blount’s hole, 
formerly attained through the floor 
of a landing in the part that has 
been destroyed ; a thick party wall, 
also ruined, has traces of a passage 
in its thickness. 

The third section of the 
structure (Fig. g) is attributed to 
Inigo Jones, but it is little more 
than a refacing. There is, un- 
fortunately, no record of the actual 
date of building, so the most that 
we can do is to conjecture. Only 
half of the projected operations 
were carried out, the southern 
half; and the unfinished side was 
never properly faced over. Such 
a sudden cessation of work could 
be caused by the death of the 
owner, which actually occurred 
in 1639. 

If the date is later, the 
alterations were most probably 
undertaken for Arthur  Darell, 
who came of age in 1652, but it 
is very dificult to account for 
his ever embarking on a scheme 
that broke down so soon after 
the start. On the whole, the 
earlier date seems the more pro- 
bable, in which case the claim put 
in for Inigo Jones’ design must 
be dealt with. There is one 
feature in this facade that I have 
never seen in any of the works 
of Palladio, Jones or Webb; it is 
the first floor windows piercing 
the string-course. In all known 
examples the string, if pierced, 
is carried across as a balustrade, 
but none could ever have existed 
here, as the cill of the window 
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is not more than 18ins. below the 
string-course. A little ornament, quite 
in the manner of the master, but rarelv, 
if ever, used until the eighteenth 
century, is the architrave of the window 
on what would have been the central 
projection of the facade, which ends 
in volutes, and is supported at either 
end by a demi-acanthus leaf in profile, 
a derivation from the moulded scroll, 
presented full face, so often seen in 
this connection. Bold quoins led up 
to a heavily moulded cornice, topped 
by a plain hipped roof. Short of 
superficial resemblances, the house 
shows none of the characteristics of 
the great architect. It might have 
been designed by Webb afier “the 
late calamity caused him to desist ” 
from designing Whitehall Palace, but 
far more likely is it the work of some 
amateur or some pupil of Jones; the 
master himself would scarcely have 
demeaned himself to refacing a second- 
rate manor house on an island that 
restricted his ground plan. From this 
time dates the addition of the cupola 
and roof to the tower, and the final 
removal of the other towers and their 
curtain walls. 

Such, therefore, is a description 
of the place. Fig. 11 represents two 
fire-dogs and a great jug, both of cast 
iron. The jug, a very large and un- 
common article, being at least eighteen 
inches high, bears the initials “‘ E. H.” 
and came from Michcocks, a house 
hard by. Edward Horden, Clerk of 
the Green Cloth to Edward VI, Mary 
and Elizabeth, owned Michcocks, but 
left no male issue, the property passing 
to a branch of the Bathurst family. If 
the initials are his—and there is no 
reason to suppose that they are not— 
the jug may be assigned to the end of 
the sixteenth century, a date to which 
its handle and straight spout are quite 
congenial. 

The fire-dogs came from-the old 
castle ; there is a distinct Late Gothic 
element about the base, but the 


cartouche and balluster are Jacobean ;. 


the curious pendants just below the 
finial knop seem to be but ornaments 
—or, at best, a useless derivation of 
a practical attachment; had there 
been—and there is unfortunately no 
sign of it—some method of propping 
them into a horizontal attitude, they 
would do well to stand drinks on. 
The first quarter of the seventeenth 
century must be the latest approxi- 
mation of their date. Both fire-dogs 
and jug, considering their extreme 
weight, cannot have been made but 
at Lamberhurst, a mile distant— 
where the original railings round 
St. Paul’s were cast. There arc 
several curious firebacks, which Mr. 
Hussey has collected from the neigh- 
bourhood and preserved in the 
patlour of the old castle, of similar 
origin. 

I have eliminated all mention of 
a garden, which turns to the best 
account great possibilities; I cannot 
pass unmentioned, however, the white 
Mediterranean heath, which grows 
almost to its native stature on the 
southern slopes above the old castle. 
But, as 1 implied in the opening 
sentence of this article, not only is a 
minute description, from an_archi- 
tectural point of view, disappointing, 
but, from an artistic point of view, 
disastrous. CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 
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THE COLLECTION OF 


MR. JOHN A. HOLMS—II 


By Percy MAacguolp. 


MONG the early plain plate so much favoured by Mr. 
Holms, is a ewer and rose-water dish of 1632, a date 
when Charles I was comparatively secure upon his 
throne and art was still receiving attention. These 
silver-gilt ewers and dishes, often elaborately chased 

and decorated, were handed round before and after meals in all 
houses of importance, the order of service commencing with 
the master of the house and his most honoured guest, who 
dipped their fingers simultaneously while the water was poured 
over them from the ewer. In Germany great numbers were 
made of lateen, z.e., brass with a small admixture of silver. 
In most of the dishes a central boss called the print occurs, 
raised, to hold the ewer steady and sometimes enamelled with 
the coat armour of the owner, and in early specimens the ewer 
possessed a hinged cover with the enamelled print repeated 
again on the top. 

In Fig. 5 the simplicity of the pieces form their charm, the 
shallowness of the dish being just sufficient to give the necessary 
reflection when filled with water, the only ornamentation being 
the engraved armorial bearings of the Slingsby family within 
their motto; details of the gift being engraved on the outer 
banding thus, “EX. DONO. MARIAE. SLINGISBIE. GUILLIEMO. 
FILIO. HENRICI. SLINGISBIE. DE. SCREVIN. ET, HEREDIBUS. MASCULIS. 
DICTE. MARIAE.”” ‘The ewer where the arms and similar legend are 
repeated, has the prolonged spout of the time with the bow 
handle introduced about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
A later example of this plain bow handle can be seen on Fig 1, 


the charming small Cromwellian tankard marked 1655, but 
the beautiful swing to handles disappeared as _tankards 
became shorter ; the flat cover, plain petticoat of the base and 
skull billet are all picturesque novelties that were introduced 
shortly before 1650. Comparatively little plate was made during 
the “ Lord Protector’s reign,” but that little, was plain and very 
good and is much sought after by collectors. The drop in the 
height of tankards came very suddenly about this time, for 
in Elizabeth’s reign the tankard, though small, was tall, slender 
and narrow in its proportions ; in James I’s reign it rose occasion- 
ally to the height of a foot, including the petticoat base, and during 
the Protectorate the drum became larger, the petticoat base was 
abandoned and the cover perfectly flat, these were made in 
great numbers to hold a quart, being generally 6ins. high and 
perfectly plain. 

Fig. 4 comes chronologically next in order, being a porringer 
and cover, made in the fourth year of Charles II ; this form in 
plate was no doubt revived during his father’s reign, for although 
the term “ porringer” is frequently mentioned among the New 
Year gifts to Queen Elizabeth, no Tudor or early Jacobean 
example has survived. In the present specimen the cover over- 
laps the bowl and when standing upon its flat finial, served as a 
second cup, probably for a woman’s use when a posset drink 
filled the cup at night ; these vessels were also made use of by 
invalids for soft food, as mentioned in the Verney Papers. 
The embossed ornamentation is a bold but crude representation 
of flowers and leaves, a pattern much elaborated during 





I.—SMALL SILVER TANKARD WITH PETTICOAT FOOT AND COVER, AND SKULL BILLET, PLAIN. 
Hall mark, London, 1655. 
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Charles II’s reign, evidently emanating from 
Dutch sources ; the handles originally designed as 
female busts and terminals have lost all semblance 
to this conceit. The maker’s mark is peculiar. 
H. N. over a dove, with the olive branch in its 
mouth, which perhaps may have signified the 
maker’s name. 

Fig. 6 is a handsome cistern and the largest 
specimen in Mr. Holms’ silver collection. ‘These 
cisterns were used for cooling the wine and perhaps 
also for washing the silver plates, knives, spoons 
and the very limited number of forks in use at 
that date, they originated at the English Court 
soon after the Restoration, although many similar 
representations of them are found in foreign pictures 
and tapestries dating from the end of the fifteenth 
century. The foreign specimens do not appear to 
stand upon such high legs as the present example, 
where the modelling of the eagle’s claws is exceed- 
ingly powerful, but the boldly lobed gadrooning 
intersected with panels of husked acanthus was no 
doubt suggested by French or Italian vessels of an 
earlier period ; the finely embossed frieze below the 
rim is an ingenious method of giving inside and 
outside decoration by the same embossment, the 
lion’s masks holding the handles have true classical 
dignity. The weight of this noble piece is 600 0z., 
and it is hall-marked 1694. The mass of metal 
required, precluded their manufacture, except for 
the very wealthy, but there are records early in the 
seventeenth century of silver wine fountains among 
the Royal Plate and there is one preserved in the 
Tower of London presented in 1660 to Charles II. 
A somewhat earlier example of a cistern is that 
belonging to the Duke of Rutland, dated 1681, and 
weighing 2,000 oz.; this, like Fig. 6, stands upon 
ball and claw feet, being also fluted and decorated 
round the rim with an embossed arabesque. The 
fashion for these ostentatious and magnificent 
vessels continued until the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the largest known, being made in London 
by Charles Kandler; it was hall-marked 1734, 
weighed 8,000 oz., and was capable of holding 
60 gallons. It took immense skill and many years 
to make and in 1735 was finally disposed of in a 
lottery by Act of Parliament. Drifting eventually 
to Russia, it became the property of the Empress 
Catherine and was known to be in the Winter 
Palace early in 1916, but whether still in existence 
is a matter for conjecture. During the eighteenth 
century many large objects of silver plate were 
made in England, possibly owing to the increased 
importation of specie from our Indian possessions. 

It is an accepted fact that tea was first intro- 
duced into China by a native from India about 
500 A.D., and became known in Europe at the end 
of the sixteenth century. Very small quantities were 
introduced into England early in the seventeenth 
century, but it appears to have been at first treated 
with mistrust and it was not till about 1675 that 
it was really accepted as a beverage. At that date 
a tea-house was opened in Exchange Alley and the 
prices there ranked in that year from {5 to {10 
per lb. Pepys in his “ Diary ” writes in September, 
1660, ‘‘ I did send for a cup of tee (a China drink) 
of which I had never drank before.” And in 1662 
he writes, ‘‘ Home, and there find my wife making 
of tea, a drink which Mr. Pelling the Pothicary tells 
her is good for her cold and defluxions.” 

By the end of Charles II’s reign the English 
East India Company had begun regularly to import 
tea, and the habit of tea-drinking had come to stay, 
and in consequence silver tea-pots gradually made 
their appearance. The earliest known tea-pot is 
that in the Victoria and Albert Museum, hall-marked 
1670 and inscribed thus. ‘‘ This silver tea Pott was 
presented to ye comt*® of ye East India Cumpany 
by ye Right Hono! George Lord Berkeley of 
Berkeley Castle a member of that Honourable & 
worthy Society and A true, Hearty Lover of them 
1670.” The body is tall, tapered and cylindrical, 
the cover being cone shaped, its whole appearance 
being that of a coffee-pot, but the hall-mark being 
contemporary with the inscription precludes any 
suggestion that it was made for the latter purpose. 
There is also in existence a globular shaped pot in 
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2.— SILVER TEAPOT OF OCTAGONAL FORM, PLAIN WITH OVOLO MOULDINGS 





Hall mark, London, 1718. 


3.—SILVER TEA-KETTLE AND STAND WITH LAMP, HANDLES, 
PINCERS, AND EXTINGUISHER. 


Hall mark, London, 1704. 
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hexagon marked 1682, covered with 
repousé pseudo Chinese decora- 
tion, belonging to Mr. Godfrey 
Williams of Glamorganshire, evi- 
dently a copy in silver from some 
Chinese porcelain pot, and Mr. 
Cripps mentions a toy tea-pot 
with tea-cup and tea-spoon of the 
year 1690, but it is not till the 
period of Lord Swathling’s ex- 
ample of 1707, which is on loan 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and Mr. Holms’ beautiful speci- 
men shown in Fig. 2, that we 
arrive at anything like an English 
tea-pot of recognised form. ‘The 
latter is divided horizontally into 
three admirable proportions, a 
dome-shaped top, a waist and 
body, by fine Anne mouldings ; it 
is octagonal throughout, and plain 
except for a dragonheaded spout, a 
shield with beautifully engraved 
mantling, bearing the coat armour 
of Surtees of Durham, and for 
crest a plume of three feathers 
issuing from a Ducal crown, and 
is altogether one of the most per- 
fect tea-pots in existence. It is 
interesting to notice that the cov- 
ers to cups, tankards, coffee and 
tea-pots, always commenced in 
dome form and gradually became 
more and more depressed until 
they were practically flat. Fig. 3, 
Mr. Holms’ tea-kettle, which is 
semi-spherical, is earlier than his 
tea-pot, but not so beautiful ; it is 
also perfectly plain, with the ex- 
ception of the spout and little cover 
with C scrolls in the middle in 
curious fashion for its date, 1704 ; 
the bottom is wide and flat, pre- 
sumably to offer a greater surface 
to the lamp flame, .a detail discon- 
tinued soon after this date; the 
extinguisher hangs on the back. 
The stand and lamp are of the 
same date, the former showing the 
unusual feature of a_ perforated 
gallery, to this is attached handles 
and a pair of nippers to pull up the 
wick ; both kettle and stand are 
engraved with the arms of Johnson 
of Spalding impaling Bellamy, a 
Lincolnshire family. 

A very similar kettle, com- 
plete with its lamp and _ handles, 
hall-marked 1709, is in the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Portland ; the 
stand, like Fig. 3, being decorated 
with a shield plate bearing arms. 
As time progressed the kettles and 
tea-pots were made to match and 
towards the end of the reign of 
George I, became of globular and 
melon form. Later, when Chippen- 
dale had succeeded only too well in 
making all ornament unpleasantly 
florid, tea-pots and _ kettles be- 
came of inverted pear shape, 
very much embossed, with all the 
elaborate motives of this Angli- 
cised French period that pervaded 
everything, until finally they re- 
verted to their original simplicity, 
being merely decorated by such 
lines of engraving as the school 
of Robert Adam permitted. 

It is unfortunately impossible 
to give more illustrations of Mr. 
Holms’ varied and beautiful col- 
lection, but enough has been said 
said and shown to prove the very 
high standard of excellence that he 
has achieved. 


5.—SILVER ROSEWATER DISH 
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Hall mark, London, 1663. 
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4.--SILVER PORRINGER AND COVER BOLDLY EMBOSSED WITH LARGE LEAVES AND FLOWERS. 





AND EWER, PLAIN ENGRAVED WITH THE SLINGSBY ARMS AND 
THEIR MOTTO WITHIN A BAND 


DESCRIBING THE GIFT. 
Hall mark, London, 1632. 
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DECORATED WITH LOBED GADROONS AND LION 
Weight, 6co oz. Hall mark, London, 1694. 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD’ 


T a time when, owing to events of the first magnitude, 
reputations of statesmen are being reconsidered, it 
is noteworthy that the two men responsible for the 
biography of Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Monypenny and 
Mr. Buckle, who completed it after his death, endorse 

the contemporary estimate. Others who have written lives of 
Disraeli do not require to be taken seriously into account. 
While he was alive and kicking, his life was made the subject 
of many bitter political tractates and travesties. This is the 
first serious attempt at a ccmplete biography. Perhaps its 
most obvious fault is that it is too serious. Six heavy volumes 
form a bulk of reading not to be lightly undertaken by the 
busy student of to-day. Besides, it is not mainly as a statesman 
that Beaconsfield’s memory is cherished. He and Gladstone 
were the antagonists in a fight which occupied more than half 
acentury. It was a picturesque struggle, full of striking changes 
and moving incidents. Both men had shifted their point of 
view at an early period. Benjamin Disraeli began as a Radical ; 
Gladstone as the hope of the “ stern unbending Tories.”” There 
was a great deal of guerrilla fighting before the pitched battles 
that occurred when they had become veterans in political war- 
fare and masters of its craft. Disraeli was the more picturesque 
figure and of great contrast to the solemn and weighty Gladstone. 
The success achieved by Disraeli is one of the most striking 
and memorable on record. No one would have believed it 
possible even when he had reached the half-way house of his 
career. The English race then, as now, was the most business- 
like in the world, cautious, keen and imbued with unutterable 
respect for rank and fortune. The young adventurer who 
appeared in their midst possessed none of the qualities of those 
whom he was destined to lead. He was too prodigal to be 
businesslike. Instead of cold, practical sense, he possessed 
the liveliest imagination and an erratic love of adventure ; 
besides all which, he was a Jew, and the Jew had not been held 
in much respect here since Crusading days, when he grew rich 
by lending money to knights and barons intent on bearing 
arms in the Holy Land. All his life he showed a lively 
sense of the disability from which he suffered in youth. 
Yet he gloried in having come from the seed of Abraham. 
It was one of the strongest articles of faith with him that race 
was sure to prevail in the end, and he thought there was no race 
equal to that from which he sprang. It had given the world 
its greatest law-giver in Moses, its best administrator in Solomon, 
and its greatest reformer in Christ. These were the tenets 
that he held unflinchingly. His kfe will always be studied as 
a romance, and as long as that is done and stories told of him 
and sayings quoted he will be a living figure of the past. Of 
his statesmanship it is impossible to speak with equal confidence. 
As far as it concerned the East his ideas are embodied in one 
of his most imaginative novels, “ Tancred,” a book which when 
read in youth never loses its fascination. Mr. Monypenny, in 
the third volume of the biography, devoted a considerable 
space to an analysis of it, but even with that aid it is very difficult 
to weld together a definite, clear Eastern policy which we can 
call that of Disraeli. The idea that he put into the mouth 
and head of his representative of the Fakredeen was that the 
Queen should transfer the seat of her empire from London 
to Delhi, where she would find an immense empire, a first-rate 
army and a large revenue. This was in 1842, and subsequent 
events showed that it was not a mere cloud shadow chasing over 
the mind of a novelist. Delhi was really to become an Imperial 
Capital, and when Queen Victoria added to her other titles that 
of Empress of India it is far from improbable that her Prime 
Minister, who had nourished such dreams in his brilliant youth, 
still believed in their fulfilment when age was coming upon him. 

Beaconsfield never divined that Germany was also dreaming 
of Eastern expansion. It is said with truth that her reverses 
would have counted for nothing after the war if she could have 
come out of it with full control of a railway from Berlin to 
Baghdad. Her statesmen, making their approach from an 
entirely different standpoint, fully appreciated the possibilities 
of Mesopotamia and Persia, dead asleep and dreaming as they 
appeared. No one who has thought much of the matter would 
care to deny that the future of the world may at no inconsiderable 
period revert to these nations. 

But Beaconsfield did not see the practical problems con- 
cerned either with them or with India. He was dazzled and 
led astray by lights kindled by his own fancy. It is a tribute 
to his originality that one cannot think of him without being 
carried back to speculation as to what he might have done. 
The biographer sheds very little light on it. Mr. Monypenny did 
not live to witness the extraordinary developments due to the 


war, and Mr. Buckle seems most engaged in following in his 
footsteps. Mr. Monypenny was a very able journalist and author 
in his day, and there is no need to add that Mr. G. E. Buckle 
belongs to the same category. But this subject did not come 
spontaneously into the mind of either. Mr. Buckle gives a 
very interesting account of its origin in his preface to the fifth 
volume. He tells us that the inception of the idea was due 
mostly to that meteoric bundle of energy, the late Mr. Moberley 
Bell, and when everything else was arranged he undertook that 
the Times would furnish a biographer. ‘That was the wrong 
way to go about getting a good one, not because the Times has 
not command of as good talent as can be found in the kingdom, 
but because a task of this sort can never be performed to per- 
fection unless it be self-chosen. ‘The man who is drawn to 
a subject by his attraction for it alone is likely to achieve that 
distinction of individuality which belongs to the few great 
biographers in our literature. It was achieved by the best 
of them all, that of Dr. Johnson, and Mr. Morley came very 
near to doing it in his Gladstone. Either Mr. Monypenny 
or Mr. Buckle might have done a famous biography if the idea 
had originated in either of their own minds. But when that 
did not happen, the public has got all that can be expected in 
the circumstances—a good and workmanlike ‘“ Life” that 
henceforth will be the authority on Lord Beaconsfield and his 
time. ‘The general reader will never be able to read through 
the detailed history of Acts of Parliament and political move- 
ments, but the student who is seeking full knowledge on, say, 
such a subject as that of the Treaty of Berlin in 1876 will find 
it authentic and complete. For the sake of the general reader 
it might be well to produce a “ Life” in one volume. Mr. 
Morley found two sufficient for Gladstone and he hit the happy 
medium between a book for popular reading and an official 
biography. Six volumes are too many. But a_ successful 
condensation that would preserve the delightful and humanistic 
touches and stories which enlighten the pages would make a 
book to be prized in every library. 

Disraeli conquered the social world by sheer cleverness 
and wit. Stories about him were retailed everywhere, and at 
least a proportion of them were true. We may accept as per- 
fectly veracious the few excellent little anecdotes told by Mr. 
Buckle at the end of his book. There is one of a royal lady who, 
indignant at the hesitation shown by Ministers on the Eastern 
Question, asking him at dinner what he was waiting for. ‘‘ For 
peas and potatoes, ma’am,” he answered. Better still is that 
of the charming neighbour who insidiously tried to wheedle 
secrets out of him at the dinner table. He pressed her hand 
and whispered, “‘ You darling.” Once at a place where the 
food was poor and cold Disraeli remarked with fervour when 
he tried the champagne, “ Thank God, I have at last got some- 
thing warm.”” When asked to recommend a novel to his neigh- 
bour, he excused himself by saying, ‘“‘ when I want to read a 
novel I write one.” Of a leading politician well known in 
fashionable circles he said, ‘“‘ He has a fine presence, ancient 
descent, a ready wit, and no principles; he must succeed.” 
We must give the story of the Bishop in the words of Mr. 
Buckle : 

Beaconsfield could, on occasion, make capital out of his physical 
infirmities. A bishop of his acquaintance, of an unusually touchy 
disposition, thought that the Prime Minister had intentionally cut him 
on two public occasions on one day, and wrote a would-be dignified 
letter to say that, although quite unaware of having given offence, he 
would accept the intimation that the acquaintance must cease. 
Beaconsfield’s reply was delightful. 

‘“ 0, Downing Street, May 5, 1879.—I sincerely regret that I had 
not the gratification of recognising you at the Levée or the Academy, 
since it reminds me of the most unfortunate incident of my life 
viz., that I am, perhaps, the most short-sighted of H.M.’s subjects. 

‘* My friends who are aware of my infirmity treat me with tenderness, 
and always address me first. Even our most gracious Prince, the Heir 
Apparent, with whom I have the honour of being in frequent com- 
munication, habitually deigns to pardon me for my default. Let 
me hope that a Christian Bishop will not be less charitable ! ”’ 

Stories about politicians are common enough. Palmerston, 
Melbourne, Russell, Gladstone, John Bright, all have said things 
which have been repeated over and over again. Some might 
have been abler and some wittier, but everything that comes 
from Beaconsfield is stamped with an individuality all his own 
and one that is recognisable wherever we see his words in print. 
The rehave been many witty Prime Ministers, but none that was 
witty quite in the same way. The politics for which he stood 
have changed immensely since his death, but the romance and 
picturesqueness of his figure will be remembered and handed 
down for ever. 

* The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. Six volumes. 

(John Murray.) 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


THE 


IR RICHARD WILLIAMS- 

BULKELEY has instructed Messrs. 

Knight, Frank and Rutley to offer by 

auction in October the town of Beau- 

maris and a portion of the Baron Hill 

estate, extending to 5,000 acres in the 
south-east of Anglesey and overlooking the 
Menai Strait, with 100 farms and small hold- 
ings. The town was incorporated by Edward I, 
and Baron Hill is connected with the Arthurian 
Legend, for in it is a hill called ‘‘ Bwrdd 
Arthur” (Arthur’s Round Table) on which 
may be seen the remains of British fortifications, 
and in the Church of Llaniestyn is a tomb 
said to be that of ‘‘ Iestyn, son of Geraint,”’ 
a Knight of Arthur’s Round Table, slain by 
Saxons at the siege of London. 

Mrs. J. G. Lyon has decided to dispose 
of Ospisdale and Airdens on Dornoch Firth by 
auction later in the season. The total area 
of the estates is 4,100 acres, and include 
Ospisdale House and grouse shooting and 
fishing. 

MRS. FERNIE’S SALE. 


MAJOR WALLACE WRIGHT, the late 
i Master of the Woodland Pytchley, has 
purchased Keythorpe Hall, Leicester, with 
about 450 acres from Mrs. Fernie. Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co., who recently disposed 
of the estate of 5,300 acres, have also this sale 
to their credit. Other property just sold 
through the same firm includes Stanmore 
Hall and 583 acres, near Harrow, on behalf 
of the late Mr. W. K. D’Arcy’s executors ; 
Riverside, Hunton Bridge; The Priory, 
Orpington, an old Tudor house dating in part 
from the year 1270; Barwythe, Herts, an old 
house with additions designed by Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, R.A.; The Thorns, Northwood, 
with the contents; St. Wilfred’s, East Grin- 
stead, 45 acres; Pye Corner Grange, Broad- 
way ; and Top Farm, Broadway, the residence 
of Mr. Murray Davey ; also Middleton Hall, 


King’s Lynn. 


FOUR NOTABLE AUCTIONS. 
UTLYING portions of Mr. T. O. M. 

Sopwith’s Horsley ‘Towers estate, 361 
acres, will be sold at Guildford next Tuesday 
by Messrs. Trollope, who, a week later, at 
Newport, I.W., will offer 1,482 acres of Sir 
Egerton H. M. Hamond-Graeme’s Bembridge 
and Yaverland estate. 

The illustrated particulars of Quenby, which 
property was mentioned at some length in these 
columns a week ago, are worthy in all respects 
of the exquisite architectural and _ historical 
gem to which they relate, and there can be no 
higher praise. ‘The contents at Quenby are to 
be sold on July 21st and following days. ‘Thus 
a buyer of the mansion on July 20th at Hanover 
Square may secure whatever he wishes to retain 
of the furniture. 

The Duke of Rutland’s Bakewell auction 
takes place next Thursday and Friday, through 
Messrs. Thurgood, Martin and Eve. 


NORHAM CASTLE FOR SALE. 


GIR HUBERT E. H. JERNINGHAM’S 

‘History of Norham Castle,” published 
in the early ‘eighties, and a score of other works, 
testify to the high historic importance of the 
ruins which are now for sale as part of the 
Longridge Towers estate. The castle, on the 
outskirts of Berwick, dominated Ubbanford on 
the ‘Tweed, and its story is an epitome of Border 
warfare, and something more. The whole 
estate is Over 3,200 acres, but the castle and 
appurtenant lands are only 11 acres. How the 
property will be divided up for purpose of sale 
cannot be known yet for some little time, 
as the auction is unlikely to be held before the 
autumn. 


SUTTON COURTENAY AND ABINGDON 
ABBEY. 

SUTTON COURTENAY MANOR seems 

to have changed hands on various occasions 
by exchange, forfeiture and gift. The property 
was illustrated in Country LiFE (XV, 198). 
Abbot Rethunus of Abingdon made an exchange 
of the manor with Kinwulf, King of the 
Mercians, for the ancient royal palace in the 
Isle of Andersey (Culham), apparently in order 
to get rid of the obnoxious presence of the royal 
kennels adjacent to the monastery. Richard 
Courtenay, an ancestor of the Earls of Devon, 
received a grant of the manor from Henry II, 


but his family twice lost it by forfeiture, first 
through Richard Courtenay taking arms 
against Edward IV at Towton, and next upon 
the attainder of Henry, Marquess of Exeter, 
in 1539. The Manor House exhibits a great 
deal of splendid decorative work of the fifteenth 
century, all perfectly preserved. Oak beams, 
old rafters, panelling and other features 
make the Manor House itself a very notable 
building. But it is only one of the archi- 
tectural attractions of the estate, for the guest 
house, a rare old Tudor building, the barns 
and the twelfth century Norman hall are all 
equally noteworthy. Tudor and Early Georgian 
small houses are situate around the Manor 
House. The estate of 323 acres possesses long 
river frontages to the Thames, a couple of 
miles from Culham and Abingdon, and the 
whole will be offered, with immediate posses- 
sion, by Messrs. Hampton and Sons, on behalf 
of Colonel H. Lindsay. 

The site of the old Benedictine Abbey of 
Abingdon is included in the 14 acres of the 
grounds of the Abbey House, which is now for 
sale by order of the Bishop of Reading. The 
freehold, with its beautiful gardens gently 
sloping to the mill stream and backwater, will 
come under the hammer of Messrs. Simmons 
and Sons, in conjunction with Messrs. Lofts 
and Warner, in London on July 3oth. 


NO. 20, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 


HE brothers Adam did some of their finest 
work in No. 20, St. James’s Square, the 
freehold of which will be submitted in the 
City on Tuesday next by Messrs. Collins and 
Collins. It is now suggested that the house 
would be suitable for a club. The area of the 
site is over 8,000 square feet. No doubt one or 
two clubs not far away are desirous of leaving 
the main thoroughfares, but the seclusion and 
dignity of the Square is denied them until 
they can secure an acceptable offer for their 
present premises. In one club the battle 
between the old and young members as to 
whether the property should be sold ended in a 
victory for the latter, but it was a_ barren 
victory, as nobody has so far been found willing 
to pay the price set on the premises. Mean- 
while, there are two houses in St. James’s Square, 
No. 20 and Lord Falmouth’s, for sale, and 
another overlooking the Green Park, for con- 
sideration by any club committee which may 
command the necessary funds for a re-housing 
scheme. 


KENNET ORLEY, MIDGHAM, 
BERKSHIRE. 


"THE Woolhampton “‘ Lesser Country House,” 
called Kennet Orley, is a fine structure, 
finely placed. It was described in CouNTRY 
Lire January 14th, 1911, and how very 
beautiful it is both inside and out may be 
gathered from the illustrations in the Supple- 
ment last week (page xliv) in Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co’s announcement. The house 
has 15 acres of gardens, grassland and woodland 
around it, and the views extend across the 
Kennet to Hants and Wilts. Kennet Orley is 
to be offered in London on July 27th. 
SEASIDE AND COUNTRY HOUSES. 
HE properties to be dealt with at Winchester 

House on ‘Tuesday next by Messrs. 
Osborn and Mercer include the Isle of Wight 
residence, Longford House, Haven Street, 
near Newport, and three miles from Ryde. 
The 13 acres are edged by a stream. Pell 
Wall estate, a mile from Market Drayton, is also 
for sale next Tuesday. The trout fishing in 
the Tern, which bounds the 273 acres, is very 
good, and there is hunting with well known 
packs. 

The Needwood Forest district of Staffs 
will stand comparison with many more talked-of 
spots. Yoxal Lodge seems to focus the 
residential and agricultural qualities of the 
country hunted by the Meynell. The old red 
brick mansion is eight miles from Burton-on- 
Trent, and nine from Lichfield, but has a 
station much nearer. Cromer freehold property 
for sale on the same occasion includes Cliff 
House with grounds of nearly 10 acres. 


GOLF, HUNTING, FISHING, SHOOTING, 


BROADSTONE GOLF LINKS are less than 
three miles from Northleigh, Wimborne, 
a modern gabled house, for sale at the end of 


SALE OF TOWNS 


this month by Messrs. Collins and Collins. 
Hunting is to be had with Lord Portman’s 
and the South Dorset hounds, and there is 
good salmon and trout fishing and plenty of 
shooting in the district. It has only 18 acres 
of land, but the gardens are unusually extensive, 
and there are some well grown oaks on the 
property. 

July 14th is the date fixed for the auction 
of the Major A. F. Clifford’s Surrey property, 
The Knipp, Chiddingfold, 25 acres, close to 
Witley and Haslemere, and combining the four- 
fold sporting attractions enumerated at the head 
of these paragraphs. The Chiddingfold Fox- 
hounds, kennelled at Dunsfold, often meet in 
the district, fishermen know the trout fishing at 
Enton Lakes, Milford, four miles off; there 
is the choice of a couple of golf courses, both 
quite handy, and the shooting can be rented in 
the neighbourhood. Messrs. Duncan B. Gray 
and Partners will dispose of The Knipp. 

On the same day the firm will offer 
Lidwells, Goudhurst, for the Rev. H. Purefoy 
Fitzgerald. It is a pleasant old house, two 
miles from Horsmonden and ten from Tun- 
bridge Wells. A couple of acres out of the 
I5 acres composing Lidwells have been 
devoted to intensive gardening, which, as 
everybody knows, answers remarkably well in 
this part of the Weald of Kent. 


SHOTWICK PARK, CHESTER. 
HE trustees of the late Sir William Vernon 
are about to dispose of Shotwick Park, his 
estate of 1,340 acres, four miles from Chester. 
Messrs. Giddy and Giddy are the agents, and it 
is proposed to offer the property at Chester 
at the end of the month in lots, of which the 
first will be the mansion, park and adjacent 
woodlands, altogether 187 acres. Some of 
the farms run to as much as 350 acres or 450 
acres, but there are fully a score of small 
holdings which have a high value in Cheshire 
on account of the excellent markets so accessible 
to them. 


A GEORGIAN HOUSE IN THE SUBURBS. 
IR STEPHEN AND LADY GATTY’S 


suburban estate of 28 acres at Roehampton, 
with the Georgian residence knows as Down- 
shire House, will come under the hammer of 
Messrs. Trollope on Wednesday next. It 
commands views of Richmond Park, and the 
house is well fitted up with central heating and 
other modern requirements. 


SIR DANIEL GOOCH’S ESSEX ESTATE. 
FOLLOWING the now common practice, 
Hylands, Sir Daniel F. Gooch’s Essex estate, 
will be submitted first as a whole at Hanover 
Square, and, if not so sold, then in lots locally. 
The entirety is for sale on September 7th, and 
the 100 lots, if it be necessary to submit them, 
will be dealt with at Chelmsford on Septem- 
ber 21st. Hylands is an absolutely complete 
property. There is, to begin with, a very 
imposing and commodious mansion in a park 
of 450 acres. ‘There are twenty-five or twenty- 
six farms, of from 70 acres to 320 acres, 200 
acres of woodlands and plenty of houses and 
cottages, with the advowson to the living of 
Widford. In all there are 4,030 acres, and the 
fortunate buyer, whoever he may be, can invite 
his City and West End friends to make the 
forty minutes’ journey from town to enjoy 
golf on his private course or hunting with the 
Essex and the Essex Union Foxhounds, both 
capital packs. Messrs. G. B. Hilliard and Son 
are jointly concerned with Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley in the sale of Hylands. 


A WARWICKSHIRE ELIZABETHAN 
HOUSE. 
BIRDINGBURY HALL, an old Elizabethan 


house in Warwickshire, is to be offered by 
auction shortly by Messrs. James Styles and 
Whitlock. The residence is noted for its grand 
mullioned windows and carved staircase. The 
park is of 56 acres. 

A property of four acres at Waltham St. 
Lawrence, known as Hill Farm House, and 
Beech Knoll, near Alton, have been privately 
sold by Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker. 

The trustees of Lady Johanna Thornhill’s 
Charity have instructed Mr. Alfred J. Burrows 
(Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley) to sell 
35 acres of pasture at Sevington, near Ashford, 
Kent, part of the endowment of the Grammar 
School at Wye. ARBITER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MENACE TO CITY CHURCHES. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—May an American Churchman add his 
protest against the proposed destruction of 
eighteen of the City churches? Your recent 
article has brought home once more how much 
we in this country owe to the Wren tradition— 
its dignity, proportions and restraint. Within 
the last few years we have here in New York 
lost one of our finest city churches—old St. 
John’s, Varick Street, pulled down to widen 
a street for the passage of trucks. We were 
ashamed of our opportunist commercialism. 
Is London to present a greater example of this 
disease of the soul? Churches in the heart 
of a business centre are never a waste of ground 
or money. Our Trinity Church at the head of 
Wall Street, and St. Paul’s Chapel on Broadway, 
a few blocks away, by their open doors are 
satisfying the spiritual needs of thousands of 
supposedly materialistic business men and 
women. The City churches of London are 
doing the same, and nothing could compensate 
for this short- sighted destruction—WARD 
GRISWALD CAMERON, U.S.A. 


THE FATE OF A CARRIER PIGEON. 
To THE EpiTorR. 

S1r,—While visiting Cardigan Island, a small 

and unhabited island at the northern end of 

Cardigan Bay, I found the enclosed foot of a 
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THE UNVEILING OF THE TABLET IN 





carrier pigeon, in the immediate vicinity of 
the nesting site of a pair of peregrine falcons. 
Thinking that the owner of the pigeon would 
be interested to hear of its fate and not knowing 
the proper channels of communication in 
such a case, I thought you would deal with the 
matter. I should be interested to learn the 
starting point and destination of the fatal 
flight should you be successful in tracing the 
owner.—JOHN W. H. PRICE. 

[On the leg mentioned by our corres- 
pondent is a rubber ring lettered g 360 and a 
metal ring marked NURP SJ 7283.—Ep.] 


WOODCOCK IN BERKSHIRE. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—It might be of interest to your readers 
to know that a young fully fledged woodcock 
was caught on June 24th in the garden here 
(Wargrave, Berkshire), apparently able to fly 
but tired out. I imagine it is very far south for 
woodcock to breed and have never previously 
heard of it in the neighbourhood. I fear, 
from its looks to-day, that I shall not be able 
to rear it—ERNEsT B. Pope. 





ETON AND THE KING’S ROYAL RIFLE 
CORPS. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I hope you may care to publish a 
photograph of the 
tablet put up by their 
brother officers to the 
memory of the seventy- 
five Old Etonians of the 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps, 
who fell in the war. The 
60th has always been an 
Eton regiment and nearly 
240 Etonian officers 
served in it during the 
war. The tablet is on 
the wall close to the 
entrance of the Head 
Master’s house. As you 
will see, it bears at the 
top the badge of the 
Corps, with its motto, 
“Celer et audax.’ 

Underneath are the 
names of the fallen, the 
battle honours of the 
regiment and the Eton 
arms in colour. It was 
designed by Captain 
E. L. Warre, who served 
with the regiment during 
the war, and was un- 
veiled by Lord Grenfell 
recently after a special 
service in Chapel at 
which the Provost de- 
livered an address. The 
second photograph shows 


the unveiling ceremony and gives a good view 
of the Cloisters —O. E. 


THE WREN’S ‘* COCK NESTS.” 
To THE Epiror. 

S1r,—I was interested in ‘‘ H. T. C.’s ”’ notes 
on the wren in Country Lire of June roth, 
as I have found an _ extraordinarily large 
number of their nests this year in this garden 
(Hatfield Peverel), eleven instead of the 
usual two or three, while seven more were 
found in a half-mile walk through the woods. 
As far as my experience goes, however, I can 
see no difference in the obviousness ‘of the 
situations chosen for the nests, although four 
or five of them contain eggs. I have also 
two pairs of golden-crested wrens nesting in 
the garden, but cannot find out if their nests 
are supposed to be rare. I have only had them 
here once before and that twelve years ago, 
in practically the same position as one of the 
present nests.—T. 

[The nest of the golden-crested wren is 
not very rare.—Ep.] 


THE ENTOMOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 
To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—I notice in your first article in the Summer 
Number of Country Lire on the above that you 
say ‘“‘wood-boring beetles are another mis- 
chievous people.”’ How sad many of us are 
at the havoc these have caused to some cherished 
heirloom, and one day we find, say, the leg 
of a chair a mass of powdered wood with 
nothing but a perforated outside crust! Some 
years ago I investigated the Anobium, com- 
monly called the death-watch beetle, and | 
satisfied myself that it was not the beetle which 
made the noise and caused the destruction 
to furniture, but the grub of the beetle. 
While sitting quietly in my library I heard 
a loud ticking noise coming from a 
corner of the room; on investigation I dis- 
covered that the noise came from a_ small 
wooden box containing books. Locating the 
part I cut it out, and on splitting the wood a 
grub of the death-watch (Anobium) was revealed. 
It is like a small ringed caterpillar with a bulldog 
head. Examining it under a powerful magnify- 
ing glass, I found it had a mouth just like a 
pair of pincers, and it was very interesting to 
see it at work carving out slices of wood with 
these nippers ; this is what made the ticking 
noise, the powder in the holes being chiefly 
the excrement of the —_ Inserting a fine 
slip of wood in the tunnel, the grub attacked 
it and held the end in its mouth, so that I was 
able to withdraw it from its hole. ‘The beetles 
are generally reputed to be the insects which 
make the noise; whether they also do this 
I cannot say, but am inclined to think not, as 
I am satisfied that the grub makes the noise 
and causes the destruction —S. B. McCaLium. 
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A PARROT’S PRETTY TABLE MANNERS. 
To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—I am enclosing a picture of my green 


African parrot, which drinks black coffee out of 





DRINKING COFFEE FROM A_ SPOON. 


a spoon. Perhaps it will interest your readers. 
He does it with extreme care not to spill any 
of it.—Dorotuy Doyiy Carre. 


A PLEASANT EDGING PLANT. 

To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—Garden-lovers who are desirous of 
obtaining a cheap and, at the same time, pretty 
plant to grow along the edges of walks or 
flagged paths may be interested in the enclosed 
photograph. I am sorry that I am _ unable 
to give the correct name, but, frankly, I do not 
know it. The plant was given to me by a 
gardener in the first place. At that time it 
was about the size of a man’s hand. I broke 
the piece up and planted it in a short line in a 
spare part ef the garden, being assured that 





A BORDER OF ‘‘ BUTTER AND EGGS.” 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


it would rapidly increase. In due time it 
flowered profusely and then gradually died 
away. Before doing so it must have seeded, 
because the plant produced a dense line of 
seedlings where it had been in the first instance. 
Each of these was lifted and dibbled in along 
the path seen in the photograph. The follow- 
ing June the path was bordered with a mass of 
bloom which, in due course, died away after 
seeding. It produces an abundance of seed, 
which readily germinates. There is no neces- 
sity to cover the seeds; they germinate if 
merely thrown down anywhere. Locally it is 
known as “ Butter and Eggs,” but I rather 
think that it is a kind of saxifrage—probably 
an annual variety. The flowers are very 
similar in shape to nemophila, but instead of 
being blue, are cream edged with a deep yellow 
centre. After having bloomed it is better 
to pull up the plants and let them dry on a news- 
paper, when the seeds will ripen and can be 
shaken out. If left in position the large seeds 
ripen in the pods, which burst and scatter the 
seed broadcast. The result is that millions 
of seedlings are produced in the most unlikely 
positions. The reason for this prolific seeding 
is probably caused by the fertilising action of 
the bees. On a sunny morning the blooms 
are smothered with the insects, their hum 
sounding as though a swarm was taking place. 
The plants bloom for some three weeks, but 
make a pretty edging all the time they are 
growing, as the foliage is a pretty green and 
somewhat fernlike. It is perfectly hardy, 
standing 20° of frost easily. It will grow in 
any soil and comes up readily between the 
cracks in a flagged path—CLARENCE PONTING. 

[The plant is probably Limnanthus 
Douglasii, a well known annual and a favourite 
bee flower.—Ep.] 


ORANGES IN JERSEY. 
To THE EpirTor. 

Sir,—It the enclosed photograph is good enough 
for reproduction I think it will interest your 
readers. It is of an orange tree growing in 
the open on the wall of the forecourt of the 
Manoir de la Trinité, Jersey, and is at the 
present time carrying seventeen ripe oranges 

one being the size of a large Jaffa orange. The 
tree is in a very sheltered corner with south-west 
aspect, but the only protection we give it is a 
mat in very cold weather. It would be 
interesting to know whether another instance 
can be found of the orange ripening its fruit 
in so high a latitude. The tree, a sweet orange 
of the blood variety, not 
so hardy as the Seville 
orange, is about ten years 
old; it is generally in 
fruit or flower, but has 
surpassed itself this 
year, owing, no doubt, 
to the mild winter. Close 
to it is a specimen of 
Casimiroa edulis, but 
so far I have had no 
success with this fruit. 
Elsewhere in the gardens 
I have twelve different 
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AN ORANGE TREE IN THE OPEN IN JERSEY. 


named varieties (very distinct) of Diospyros 
Kaki, grown as standards in the open. These 
are perfectly hardy but have never even 
flowered, though I have seen a fine specimen 
in the Caledonian Nurseries, Guernsey, laden 
with ripe fruit which was sent to Covent 
Garden. Perhaps some of your readers can 
tell me what is wrong. ‘The olive, both wild 
and cultivated, is quite hardy with me, but so 
far has not fruited—ATHELSTAN RILEY. 


A HERON FLYING ACROSS LONDON. 


To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—It may interest you to hear that at 
8.35 p.m. to-night (June 12th) I saw a heron 
flying across London, over Addison Road, in 
a north-easterly direction. On a_ previous 
occasion during the spring I saw a similar 


sight.—E. J. J. Tozer. 


GAS FROM FARMYARD MANURE. 


To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—I now enclose a better print of the 
photograph which I sent you on June 13th. 
I have also since had the crops weighed, and 
the weights are noted below the photograph.— 
ELVEDEN. 

[Lord Elveden enclosed a second print 
of his photograph, but the one reproduced here 
is that which illustrated his former letter and 
is good enough to make the matter clear.—Ep.] 








THE EFFECT ON PLANTS OF MANURE. FROM WHICH GAS 
HAD BEEN PREVIOUSLY EXTRACTED. 


The two boxes to the reader’s left received a dressing of manure 
which had given previously inflammable gas at the rate of over 
2,000 cubic feet per ton. 
The two boxes to the right received no manure. Dry weight of crop 

obtained, 7 


Dry weight of crop obtained, 45 grammes. 


grammes. 
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N the issue of Country Lire for June rgth some account 

was given of how the old timber-framed house at Udimore, 

near Rye, was saved from complete disintegration by being 

transported to its present site at Groombridge and there 

reconstituted as part of a new home, Court Lodge. The 
exterior features of the building have been described and illus- 
trated, and it now remains in the present article to say something 
about the interior arrangements. 

From the left side of the archway which once gave access 
to the courtyard of the original building, and which so curiously 
cuts through the present one, we pass into a roomy hall, stone 
flagged, and having a simple stone fireplace, and from this we 
gain access to the principal room on the ground floor. This 
is the dining-room. It is a narrow room, and from the fact that 
both its long sides are outside walls one might have thought 
that it would have been rather a cold and a draughty room, 
but in reality this is not so, It is indeed a very comfortable 
room, and there is an old-world air about it which is extremely 
attractive (that much-abused word “ old-world” being here 
used in an adequate 
sense, and not, as one 
so frequently sees it, 
applied to packing-case 
imitations of timber 
work and mongrel 
plaster details). 

As already ex- 
plained, the main 
timbers of the old 
house have been 
re-used construction- 
ally, and this fact of 
genuineness in what 
the eye sees gives a 
definite sense of satis- 


faction. Some of the 
windows in this room, 
as also in the _ bed- 
rooms on_ the first 
floor, are original ; and 
one of them—a 
window before’ the 


time of glass panes— 
is incorporated as an 
interesting relic on the 
south side of the 
room, being covered 
by its original sliding 
panel. <A fine open 
fireplace extends across 
almost the whole of 
one end of the room, 
next the hall, and 
here in winter time 
one can enjoy the 
charm that is given 
by a jolly fire of big 
logs. While referring to this matter of open fireplaces it may be 
noted that there is a certain subtlety in determining why some 
draw so well, while others create great discomfort through down- 
draught and smoke. This particular fireplace originally gave 
some trouble in the matter of down-draught. The hearth at 
that time was level with the floor of the room, but by raising 
it just one brick in height and carrying a fringe of pleated 
material at the back of the oak bressummer that spans the 
opening, the trouble was wholly cured. One sometimes sees 
a sheet of glass put across an old fireplace in order to prevent 
smoke blowing back into the room, but this expedient does not 
seem to be so successful as the loose strip of material. The 
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smoke sometimes surges round the edge of the glass, which, 
of course, is immovable, whereas the loose material gives a 
little to the down-draught, and the smoke curls round the back 
of it and then goes up the chimney. 

The main staircase of the house leads up from the hall. 
The original staircase was formed of solid triangular logs laid 
across slanting timbers, but it was found unsuitable and inex- 
pedient to use these in the new house, so we have instead an 
entirely new staircase of good oak, with pleasant balusters and 
posts. The staircase gives access to the principal rooms on 
the first floor. The bedrooms are entered off a corridor, the 
division wall having in it one or two of the original wood- 
mullioned window openings, covered by slides, through which 
a pretty glimpse is obtained of the rooms within. ‘The corridor 
in the old building was open at the top, so that anyone walking 
along it could have heard what was being said on the other side, 
and could even have peeped over the top: a diverting example 
of the naive way in which some of our ancestors lived, but one 
which we of to-day, with our pronounced demand for bedroom 
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privacy, could hardly countenance. Moreover, to leave it 
open would have been to make the bedrooms draughty. ‘The 
corridor therefore is ceiled across, and the effect is quite satis- 
factory. In the two main bedrooms the fine old timber con- 
struction is displayed, and in keeping with this structural 
scheme are genuine old pieces of furniture, mention of which 
recalls the fact that the house throughout is furnished with fine 


old pieces. A photograph of one of the bedrooms is repro- 
duced on page 28, showing the sturdy tie-beams and their 
king-posts. ‘The old timber work is further exhibited in the 


West Room, illustrated on this page. This is a very large 
room with a gallery at one end, reached by an oak staircase, 
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DETAIL OF WEST CHIMNEY STACK AND OUTSIDE 
STAIRS. 


while at the opposite end a door gives access to the stone 
outside stairs which, in conjunction with the twin stack, 
are such an attractive feature at the west end of the 
house. 

The plasterwork, it should be mentioned, has been done 
in the old manner—rough lime plaster finished with a wooden 
float. ‘There is no dead uniformity about its surface ; instead, 
we see a play of light and shade which gives an added quality 
to the walls. ‘The white, moreover, is just broken with a little 
ochre, and the resultant cream white has none of the harsh look 
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of what is called ‘“‘ ivory white.” ‘This careful attention to 
details is noticeable throughout the house. 

As a piece of reconstruction work incorporated in a new 
home, Court Lodge is of very great interest, its architect having 
here mellowed old and new into one scheme, quite frankly and 
without any make-believe, yet retaining the true character of 
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the original structure, an achievement which proclaims Mr. 
Clarke’s rare skill. Both from the entrance forecourt and on 
the garden side the house makes a very charming composition, 
while a study of its construction reveals an intimate knowledge 
of the art of building. R. RANDAL PHILLIPS. 





YEARLINGS from the 


NEED FOR MORE 


CORRESPONDENT has written expressing cordial 

approval of my suggestion that any vearlings leased 

trom the National Stud should be raced in the livery 

of the King. He wonders, not so much why this 

should not be the accepted practice to-day, but why 
it has not been the case since the National Stud came into 
existence a few years ago on the occasion of Lord Wavertree’'s 
gift of stallions, mares, yearlings and foals at Tully, near 
Kildare. Lord Lonsdale has been leasing up to the present, 
those selected ones which the Stud wanted back on the termin- 
ation of their racing careers. For instance, Cinderella, by 
The Tetrarch, won the Acorn Stakes in his colours at Epsom, 
and Eagle’s Eyrie was third to Allan Breck for the New 
Stakes at Ascot. If these fillies are not wanted for the 
Royal stables, well, there is nothing more to be said, and Lord 
Lonsdale does a patriotic thing in taking them for their racing 
careers. 

But the point is that we want to see the King with plenty 
of winners on the racecourse. It would be good for racing, 
and it would be good for the country as a whole. Royal victories 
on the racecourse have a way of bringing the King and his 
people into intimate touch. May the day never come when 
they will cease to cheer a winner in the Royal colours as whole- 
heartedly as they do now. The pity of it is they so seldom get 
the chance. The Sandringham Stud does not turn out anything 
like the winners it might. That is where the trouble lies. 
Some of the old mares want rooting out. New lines of blood are 
wanted, and new sires might be exploited. Certainly ways and 
means should be found of increasing the King’s successes on 
the racecourse. No winner is so popular as a Royal winner and 
it is as disappointing to the public as to His Majesty that instead 
of winners at Ascot and Epsom it is necessary to exploit an 
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animal like Viceroy in order to pick up a modest stake at 
Brighton ! 

What more appropriate, if high-class yearlings are to be 
leased for their racing careers, than that che National Stud 
should lease to the King? Some of the fillies last year were 
sold outright, and I notice that three of them have won good 
races. Thus Nutcracker, sold for 1,500 guineas, by Chaucer 
out of Burnt Almond, has won two races, including one at 
\scot; Flash of Steel filly, now named Line of Fire, cost 
1,000 guineas, and was a winner at one of the Newmarket 
spring meetings; Royal Fancy, by Royal Realm out of 
Tillywhim, cost only 510 guineas and has two races to her credit ; 
while Eaglehawk, by Spearmint out of Countess Zia, for which 
the big price of 4,500 guineas was paid, has won at Newmarket. 
Unquestionably the National Stud, under Captain Greer’s 
directorship, is justifying itself. The breeding of Eaglehawk 
is a reminder that he is a half-brother to the notorious The 
Panther, and at the sales this week they sold a brown colt out 
of the same mare, This yearling, being by Royal Realm, is 
own-brother to Morganatic Marriage, owned by Lord Wilton, 
who paid a big sum for him as a yearling. Morganatic Marriage 
was a grand-looking vearling, but he has been a difficult horse 
to train and only has one race to his credit. The mare Countess 
Zia seems to have a foal every year, and all of them are exception- 
ally good looking. There is a great deal to like about Eaglehawk. 
He takes a lot after his sire, Spearmint, and I venture to prophesy 
that he will win more races. Of the National Stud sires, White 
Eagle, Royal Realm and Great Sport, the last named has noi yet 
fulfilled the high promise he held out, but there is still plenty of 
time. Both White Eagle and Royal Realm have done well. 

I am writing before Wednesday evening’s sales, and so 
I do not know what Mr. Lionel Robinson of the Old Buckenham 
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Stud got for Idumea, a grey filly (first foal) by The Tetrarch 
out ot Pamfleta. But I know from the breeding that the buyer 
has had to pay a very big price—more, I should say, than five 
or six thousand guineas. Pamfleta is a beautifully bred mare 
by William the Third out of Bird i’ the Hand, by Gallinule. 
It really is grand breeding for a brood mare. Then this Tetrarch 
filly is one of only seven Tetrarch yearlings in existence. The 
famous grey got very few foals last year, and so far as I can 
see this filly with two colts from the Sledmere Stud are the only 
ones likely to come into the sale ring in 1920. That is why 
I am sure a very big price has been paid this week for Idumea, 
more especially as I understand she is a very beautiful filly 
and extraordinarily good for a first foal. 

Mr. Lionel Robinson sells some and races others of his 
breeding. He also speculates in mares and .yearlings, and 
generally deals on the highest lines. I really believe he is a 
dealer at heart, though he has made one great “ blob”’ in his 
career. He and his partner, Mr. Willie Clark, refused £45,000 
for Prince Galahad in the spring of this year! They thought, 
of course, he was going to win the classic races, in which case 
£45,000 would have been well below his value. Well, well! 
One man’s misfortune is another man’s fortune. What of the 
good fortune of the man whose offer of £45,000 was not accepted ? 
But Mr. Lionel Robinson will go on unperturbed, and the sales 
this week at Newmarket reminded us that he knows the class 
of goods to place on the market. Thus, apart from his Tetrarch 
filly, there was the beautiful brown filly named Rackety Coo, 
by Corcyra out of Bill and Coo (dam of the Ascot winner 
Téte-a-téte) ; and Queen Mab, a chestnut filly by Sunstar out 
of St. Agnes, a dam of winners. 

To-day the first of the July Meetings at Newmarket, those 
that take place on the splendid stretch of turf between the 
Ditch and the Plantation, will be concluded. The Fulbourne 
Stakes for two year olds is very likely to be won by Spring 
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Bird. This is the filly, bred and owned by Mr. J. B. Joel, that 
ran such a good race with the Duke of Portland’s Needle Eye 
for the Berkshire Foal Stakes at Newbury. She is much fancied 
to win this time. Sundart, on her Ascot form just behind 
Nutcracker, should win the Princess Plate (Division 1), and the 
only other suggestion I will offer for to-day is Queen’s Guild 
for the Waterbeach Handicap. To-morrow the London Cup 
will be raced for at Alexandra Park. There is an extra- 
ordinarily poor acceptance, and if Monteith was not seriously 
hurt when kicked at the post for the Royal Hunt Cup race, 
then he should win. Spearwort also has a chance on what I 
saw at Ascot, where he was second to Dunkirk. 

The end of the brilliant Grand National winner, Troytown, 
was positively dreadful. He made a very bad mistake at the 
brook jump while competing for the Prix des Drags Steeplechase 
at Auteuil last week, broke a leg and had in consequence to be 
destroyed. Had all gone well with him he might have won 
another Grand National, perhaps more than one, for he was 
a comparatively young horse for a ‘chaser and 12st. 7lb. was 
really no embarrassment to a horse of his great size and power. 
He had one serious fault: he was too impetuous. He was too 
keen to be on with the buisness and get it over, and the fact did 
not allow him properly to measure each of his fences for taking 
off. Thus for the most part he was inclined to take them as he 
met them, whereas clever and more cautious horses would put in 
that necessary short one. However, apart from that he was a 
grand horse, exhilarating to watch, and of the sort very seldom 
bred. Jack Anthony, who won the Grand National on him, had 
no doubt that he was the best steeplechaser he ever rode. At 
one time he could have been bought as a young horse for £500. 
Then he won the Champion Steeplechase at Aintree and £4,000 
was not enough to buy him, and finally Major Gerard would not 
accept an offer of anv description. A tragic end indeed, to such 
a remarkable horse. PHILIPPos. 





GOLF NOTES 


By BERNARD DarwiIN. 


ABE MITCHELL’S TWO GREAT ROUNDS. 


HERE was once a distinguished journalist who declared 

that facts were very embarrassing things, but they are 

not nearly so embarrassing as dates. I must write before 

the Open Championship begins, and when this number of 

CountTrY LIFE appears the Championship will be over. 
It seems almost too late to talk of the qualifying rounds, and 
yet there was some wondertul golf played in them; probably 
the very best that one can see, since the big men were playing 
under no excessive sense of strain. As far as inland golf goes, 
I can hardly think that there-has ever been anything better 
than Mitchell’s two rounds of 68 at St. George’s Hill and 71 at 
Burhill—five under fours over two courses at very full stretch, 
of which one, St. George’s Hill, is probably as difficult as any 
inland course. I did not see his 68, but his golf at Burhill was 
most impressive. With the lightest possible air of breeze, 
Mitchell was in his glory. There was no wind on his back, 
which sometimes seems to drive him into hooking by making 
him fear a slice, and his vast high tee shots went “ sailing with 
supreme dominion ” right down the middle of the course. He 
made the game look supremely easy, and some of the holes 
were easier for him than for anybody else. The last two holes 
are very long “‘ four”’ holes indeed. Leach, Mitchell’s partner, 
a fine golfer and sturdy hitter, was hard put to it to get up at 
all with his brassey. Mitchell played high, easy pitching shots 
up to the pin—at the eighteenth with an iron, at the seventeenth 
with something suspiciously like a mashie. No wonder amateur 
golfers are just now trying to over-hit themselves when they 
see how long driving can be made to pay. 


THE AMATEURS’ GOOD SHOW AT SANDWICH. 


And talking of amateurs, it was very refreshing to the 
spirits to see what good scores they did round Sandwich in their 
qualifying rounds. After Mr. Tolley and Mr. Wethered had 
been so unmercifully trounced at Stoke Poges by Braid and 
Sherlock one felt rather down in the dumps, but Sandwich had 
a reviving effect. Mr. Harris’ total of 147, 75 and 72, was very 
good indeed, and Mr. Michael Scott, Mr. Bretherton and the 
rest were not so far behind him. I am told by one who was 
there that Mr. Harris suddenly recovered his driving after the 
sixth hole in the morning, and thereafter could do nothing 
wrong. There is no one quite so dangerous as the man who 
has just got his game back as if by a miracle, and Mr. Harris 
has not really been playing his best game for some time. On 
the last day at Muirfield he told me that he had discovered what 
was wrong with his driving: he was, I think he said, doing it 
all with his body and forgetting his wrists. Perhaps that 
discovery turned out to be fallacious—they sadly often do— 
but the Sandwich one must have been the real thing. One 
of these miracles that happen on a big occasion is worth tens 
of the minor ones that happen in ordinary games, and I may 
add that one in even the mildest of games is worth a hundred 


of those that befall us in practising. I am sometimes cynical 
enough to believe that these last are hardly any good at all. 
1 have rejoiced prematurely over too many of them. 


HAGEN AND BARNES. 


Hagen and Barnes, whom I saw for the first time at Burhill, 
save for a casual shot or two in America seven years ago, are 
a very interesting pair of players. They are undoubtedly good, 
and personally 1 thought Hagen the better of the two. He is 
great fun to watch, for he hits at the ball with really tremendous 
vigour and is full of fire and confidence. I was, however, more 
impressed by the putting of these two than by any other part 
of their game. There is a certain similarity in their methods, 
for both use putting cleeks and have the ball well forward with 
their weight on the left foot: both have a nice free wrist and 
give the ball a very decided tap with the right hand doing the 
work. They were very accurate with the long putts, very bold 
and firm with the short ones, and always looked as if they thought 
they were going to putt well. It is easy to think of one or two 
of our great men who have too much a look of relief on their 
faces when the ball goes in at short range. More general interest 
was perhaps taken in Hagen’s clothes than in his putting, and 
he was a striking spectacle in a black sleeveless jersey, white 
shirt, white knickerbockers and black and white shoes. He 
also looked cool and comfortable, which is more than some of 
us do when we insist, for some inscrutabie reason, in wearing 
thick tweeds on a blazing day. The American habit of 
playing in a woolly waistcoat instead of a coat is decidedly 
coming in. Massy envelops his splendid and now portly 
figure in one of khaki colour, and there is, in fact, nothing 
more comfortable in which to play. 


AN OLD ETONIAN GOLFING SOCIETY. 


It has fallen to my lot to become the secretary of a new 
golfing society, and I may be allowed to mention it in case any 
who want to join it have not heard of it. This is the Old Etonian 
Golfing Society. Mr. Robert Maxwell is President, Captain 
Hutchison is Captain, and on the Committee are Mr. Angus 
Hambro, Major Guy Campbell, Mr. E. R. Campbell, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dalrymple Hamilton, Mr. Humphrey Ellis and Lord 
Charles Hope. The subscription is {1 for life : election is by the 
Committee, and if any Old Etonian golfer wants to join I hope 
he will write to me at 5, Onslow Square, S.W. We mean to 
play a few team matches, and we hope to have one meeting a 
year on a seaside course. Rye and Brancaster were the two 
courses spoken of with particular enthusiasm at the first meeting, 
I do not know whether the members will ever have us there, 
but I take this opportunity of breaking it to them gently that 
we want to come some day. Several other schools have Old 
Boys’ golfing societies now, and there will probably be more, 
for there are few pleasanter means of meeting old friends, talking 
shop and playing foursomes, 
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LETTERS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 


ON SAILING.—IIl. RIGS AND MOORINGS. 


By Francis B. CoOoKE. 


T is quite likely that in your quest for a suitable boat you 
may be offered craft of various rigs, and a few hints on 
the subject may be of assistance to you. Although 
occasionally some crank rigs a little cruiser as a schooner, 
you may take it that the only rigs in common use for 

yachts under ten tons are the cutter, sloop, yawl and ketch. 
Of these the cutter and sloop are without doubt by far the most 
efficient, but it is a somewhat controversial point as to which 
of the two is the better. Simplicity of gear is a quality that 
should make a strong appeal both to the novice and the experi- 
enced sailor, for it reduces labour to a minimum and makes for 
general efficiency. Unless you happen to be a Bunty who 
takes a delight in pulling strings, you will have a leaning towards 
the sloop, as it has the least gear of any of the four rigs I have 
mentioned. Indeed, the only running gear really necessary 
for a small sloop consists of main, peak and foresail halyards 
and a topping lift, and you could not have anything much simpler 
than that, could you? ‘The cutter has the same gear with the 
addition of a jib halyard, and possibly a jib purchase. I am 
not taking into account a topsail in either case, as it is a sail 
that you can very well do 
without in a small cruiser. 

The sloop, ceteris paribus, 

is faster and closer winded than 
the cutter; for it may be taken 
as an axiom that the more the 
sail area is divided up the 
greater will be the sacrifice of 
speed and weatherliness. You 
may ask, if that be the case, 
why adopt a rig like the cutter 
with its two headsails when 
you can have a sloop with only 
one? It isa pertinent question 
which I will do my best to 
answer. If you adopt the sloop 
rig in a boat of some size, you 
have a large single headsail 
which is very awkward to 
handle. I do not refer so 
much to the labour of sheeting 
home the sail, for that difficulty 
can easily be overcome by 
fitting a purchase to the sheets. 
But when it comes to shifting 
a big foresail in heavy weather 
it’s the devil’s own job. Now, 
if you have to shift jibs in a 
cutter, you can haul your 
foresail a-weather and, lying 
comfortably hove-to, she will 
behave herself like a little lady 
while you are busy on the fore 
deck. But with a sloop, should 
you be engaged upon a 
similar operation single- handed, 
you would have to leave the 





boat more or less to her own IF YOU HAVE GRADUATED AT THE UNIVERSITY OF BARCELONA. 


devices, and pretty pranks she is 

likely to play. As soon as she is relieved of the pressure of 
the foresail she will fly up into the wind with her boom banging 
wildly from side to side. One moment she will kick up her 
heels like a colt in a paddock and the next dip her nose into 
the head sea. In the meantime you will probably be engaged 
in a desperate struggle with the big sail and, incidentally, getting 
well soused. The yacht’s next antic will probably take the 
form of a stern-board, resulting in her falling off almost broadside 
on to wind and sea. As her mainsail fills she will come to 
again with a rush and possibly ship a green sea which will cause 
you to look more like a drowned rat than a young sportsman 
out for a sail. 

Four tons Thames measurement should, I think, be 
regarded as the limit of size for the sloop rig, and if your boat 
is larger than that you will find the cutter a more convenient 
rig. While considering the pros and cons of the sloop and 
cutter rigs the question of safety must not be overlooked. 
Unless steps are taken to make it so, the sloop, in my opinion, 
is not a safe rig for cruising on account of the forestay being 
Jed to the bowsprit-end. Should she shiv a sea in her 





foresail—by no means an improbable contingency—there is 
every chance of the spar being carried away, and then the 
mast, being left without any support forward, may go over 
the side. This has happened to several sloop owners of 
my acquaintance, and cost them a pretty penny in the way 
of salvage. 

In a cutter the jib, in comparison with the foresail of a 
sloop, is small, and as it is usually cut high in the foot, the chance 
of shipping a sea in it is very remote. But even if a cutter’s 
bowsprit be carried away her mast will not be endangered, 
for her forestay, being set up to the stemhead, will still be 
intact. Another advantage possessed by the cutter is that sail 
can be very quickly reduced by stowing the foresail. The 
foresail of a cutter is a very pressing sail, and to stow it is the 
equivalent of taking a reef in the mainsail. Mind you, I do not 
say that it is a good practice to sail a cutter under mainsail 
and jib only, but stowing the foresail will often tide you 
through a squall. It is also very convenient being able 
to get under way or bring up under mainsail and jib, 
as you then have a clear fore deck upon which to work. 

Two-masted rigs, such as 
, the ketch and yawl, are, to my 
mind, quite out of place in 
small craft, as they make for 
complication of gear and yield 
no compensating advantage. 
The ketch rig is comparatively 
rare for little boats, but the 
yawl has many adherents. 
What benefit they think they 
derive from a silly little spar 
not much bigger than a broom- 
stick and stepped almost on 
the taffrail, I cannot conceive. 
The mizzen, being for the 
most part out-board, is 
troublesome to set and stow, 
invariably the first sail in the 
boat to shake when on a 
wind, and altogether an un- 
mitigated nuisance. Inexperi- 
enced owners of such craft 
often talk glibly of the advan- 
tage of being able to stow 
the mainsail and beat to 
windward under mizzen and 
headsails if caught out in a 
gale. Should anyone tell you 
that fairy tale, do not believe 
him, for he is talking “‘ through 
his hat,” as the saying goes. 
No small yawl ever built would 
work to windward under 
mizzen and headsails in a gale 
of wind and heavy sea, and 
I have yet to see the little yawl 
that will handle reliably under 
such canvas in even moderately 
rough water. I have, however, 
occasionally seen owners of small yawls trying monkey tricks 
of that sort with results that made them distinctly unpopular 
among the owners of craft brought up in the immediate 
vicinity. 

About the only time when the mizzen of a yawl under 
ten tons would be of any practical use would be if caught out 
in heavy weather far from the land, for then the mizzen, sheeted 
hard home, would assist the craft in riding steadily to a sea anchor. 
But nobody in his senses would select a rig with an eye to a 
contingency that in all probability would never arise. I think 
the real reason of the yawl being popular with some owners 
is that the mizzen mast is about the only place where one can 
fly a club ensign under way without looking silly, but that, 
in the vernacular of the schoolboy, is mere “ swank.” 

You will probably have gathered from my remarks that 
I consider the cutter the ideal rig, but if you should happen 
upon a sloop that takes your fancy, buy her by all means, for 
the disadvantages to which I have drawn your attention can 
readily be overcome. To make her quite safe all that will be 
necessary is the fitting of a preventer forestay set up to the heel 
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of the bowsprit. Far from being in the way; this extra forestay 
will be useful in keeping the foresail sheets clear of the cleats 
on the mast when the yacht is in stays. Moreover, having 
something to hang on to will give you a feeling of security 
when working on the foredeck in rough weather. The difficulty 
of shifting the foresail can be surmounted by fitting the 
Wykeham-Martin furling gear to the sail. This patent gear 
consists of two small fittings which are attached to the head 
and tack of the sail. When one wants to furl the sail all one has 
to do is to slack up the sheet and haul on a line, which causes 
the sail to roll up neatly round its own luff rope. It is a most 
ingenious fitment and, unlike most patent gadgets, is quite 
reliable inaction. Inaseven-ton sloop which I used to sail single- 
handed I duplicated the foresail halyard and sheets and fitted 
the Wykeham-Martin gear to the big working foresail, with 
the most satisfactory results. Before starting on a passage 
it was my practice to set the small foresail in stops with the 
spare sheets bent on ready for use. But perhaps you do not 
know what is meant by setting a sail in stops? The sail is 
first spread out and the tack laid across the luff. Then the sail 
is neatly rolled up and secured by bits of spunyarn at intervals 
of about two feet. It then looks something like an elongated 
sausage, and in that form is hoisted by the halyard, with the 
sheets bent on to the clew. Should it be required, a sharp pull 
on the sheet will break away the stops and set the sail. Well, 
I used to send up my small foresail in stops on the spare halyard, 
with the sheets bent on, and if, in the course of my trip, it became 
necessary to shift headsails, I merely had to break out the small 
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WHEN IT COMES TO SHIFTING A BIG FORESAIL IN 


foresail and roll up the big one. It saved all the bother of 
shifting sails and made the sloop almost as handy as a cutter. 

We will now assume that you have found the craft of your 
dreams and have recovered from the distressing experience 
of signing a cheque for quite a potful of money. You are at 
last the proud owner of, shall we say, a smart little cutter of 
four tons Thames measurement and, with all the summer 
before you, are looking forward to learning how to handle her. 
We are not going to have any “ captains ” aboard our little 
ship, are we? You must first find a reliable waterman to look 
after the boat in your absence, and probably some of the members 
of your club will be able to recommend a man for the job. 
Before the war the usual charge for such services, for a boat 
of this size, would have been only four or five shillings a week, 
but if you now have to pay half a sovereign, or its paper equiva- 
lent, you must not complain. The services rendered by the 
caretaker should include pumping the yacht out when necessary, 
airing the sails if damp, looking after the dinghy, placing fresh 
drinking water on board, and keeping an eye on the yacht 
generally. If he does his work properly he earns his money, 
and as he will probably have a dozen or more boats to look 
after, he can make a good living, particularly as he will get paid 
extra for such jobs as fitting out in the spring and scrubbing 
the yachts several times in the course of the season. 

Having settled upon your headquarters you should take 
steps to provide yourself with efficient moorings, both for the 
sake of convenience and for the safety of your craft. To leave 
a yacht riding to a single anchor day after day is folly, as she 
is almost certain to foul and drag her anchor sooner or later. 
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Even if you do not mind taking the risk of your own boat sustain- 
ing damage, it is your duty to see that she is not a menace to 
the safety of others. 

If you do not care to go to the expense of buying a mooring, 
you will probably be able to hire one from your waterman ; 
but it is usually more satisfactory to have your own, and it is 
cheaper in the long run. The mooring should consist of two 
heavy anchors, of which one arm should be cut off or bent down 
on to the shank, and the best close-link tested chain, ungalvanised. 
About two fathoms of the upper end of the riding scope should, 
however, be galvanised for the sake of cleanliness and to prevent 
its rusting, and the riding scope should be connected to the 
ground chain with a strong swivel. The anchors you will 
probably be able to pick up second-hand at small cost, but it 
seldom pays to buy second-hand chain. The buoy rope should 
be of bass, and the buoy should be a good floaty one, or other- 
wise it will wash under when the tide runs hard on the first 
of the ebb. Should that happen you will have to sail about 
or bring up to your anchor for perhaps a couple of hours until 
the tide eases off and allows the buoy to pop up again. 

It is a popular delusion of sailing men that the mere fact 
of laying down a permanent mooring gives them a prescriptive 
right to the berth. ‘They seem to consider that it is equivalent 
to “‘ pegging out a claim,” and should some stranger happen 
to bring up unpleasantly close to their moorings, they are apt 
to resent it. Now, in this they are quite wrong, for the legal 
aspect of the case is as follows: The owner of a vessel is at 
liberty to lay moorings for his convenience, and the moorings 
themselves are his property, 
but they carry no greater 
rights than the vessel’s ordinary 
ground tackle. The only 
person who has a legal right 
to a particular berth is the 
man who first secures it. 
Should you, therefore, on re- 
turning from a cruise, find 
some craft riding to her anchor 
dangerously close to your 
mooring, you must not pick 
it up and order the stranger 
to shift her berth, for she, 
having brought up first, has 
a prior claim to it. If you 
pick up the mooring and the 
vessels subsequently foul one 
another, you will be responsible 
for any damage, as you will 
have given the other craft a 
foul berth. Now, although 
you have no legal right in 
such circumstances to make use 
of the mooring, you will prob- 
ably be able to do so by the 
exercise of a little tact. ‘The 
yachtsman, as a rule, is a par- 
ticularly good sportsman, and 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred would recognise that you 
had a moral right to use a mooring which you had laid down 
at considerable expense. If, therefore, you courteously ask the 
stranger if he would mind moving so that you may ride to 
your mooring, he is pretty certain to do so with a good grace. 
Should you, on the other hand, adopt an autocratic tone and 
order him to shift, he will in all probability tell you that he 
will see you all sorts of things first. 

Another point to which I feel that I must draw your atten- 
tion is your conduct in respect of other people’s moorings. 
Should you, when away cruising, pick up a vacant mooring 
in a strange anchorage, do not go ashore and leave your boat 
with nobody on board without first ascertaining that the owner 
of the mooring is not likely to return and want it during your 
absence. There is nothing in yachting so calculated to disturb 
the amenities than for an owner to return to his headquarters, 
possibly tired and hungry, and find his mooring occupied by 
some strange craft with no one on board. There is usually 
someone about who can tell you if a vacant mooring is likely 
to be wanted, and I would urge you therefore to always “ play 
the game.” No owner of a mooring would be so churlish as 
to object to a stranger making use of it in his absence, provided 
that it was not abused and the visitor had cleared out before 
he returned and wanted it himself. When picking up a strange 
mooring you should make a point of getting the riding chain 
on board, for if you ride to the buoy-rope you may chafe or 
even break it. Also make sure that the mooring is of sufficient 
weight to hold your boat, or otherwise you may draw the 
anchors together, necessitating their being re-laid. It is the 
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custom to paint on the mooring buoy the tonnage of the yacht 
to which it belongs, and as owners usually rather under-state 
the tonnage to leave a margin for safety, you will be quite all 
right if the figure painted on the buoy is not less than the tonnage 
of your own craft. 

Perhaps a hint on the subject of clothing may not be out 
of place, as clothes nowadays cost such an unconscionable 
price. If you have graduated at the university of Barcelona, 
as Mr. E. V. Lucas would say, you will probably buy a complete 
rig-out of yachting togs, as advertised. But if you do so you 
will do a very silly thing. Blue serge and white ducks are no 
doubt very smart and “ nutty,” but you must remember that 
you are not going to pose as The Complete Yachtsman on the 
deck of a large steam yacht at Cowes. You want clothing for 
use, and not for ornament, and there is nothing so unsuitable 
for small boat sailing as blue serge, for salt water leaves 
a white stain on it. Keep a decent suit for shore-going by 
all means, but when you are sailing you could have 
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TWO ROSES OF NORTHERN ASIA 


UR gardens have been much enriched by the compara- 

tively recent introduction of some of the rose species. 

Among these there are two that are natives of 

Northern Mongolia and the adjoining upper provinces 

of China. Rosa Hugonis is one of the earliest to 

bloom in our gardens, a charming single yellow rose not unlike 

the Persian Briar, to which it is related, but a little paler in 

colour and more free in growth. The leaves are long and 

narrow, and have thirteen leaflets. We have it trained to a 

low arch in a stone wall, year by year replacing the old wood 

with the strong young growth. Rosa altaica is an almost exact 

counterpart of our native Burnet rose (R. spinosissima), but is 

just a size larger in flower, leaf and general growth. Like the 

Burnet rose, it forms a bush. It grows freely from the seeds of 
the handsome black hips. is. 3. 


SOWING VEGETABLES IN JULY. 


Early crops of broad beans, potatoes, spinach, lettuce and 
spring cabbage are all being cleared from the ground, and the 
question arises : ‘* What are we to plant in the vacant spaces ? ”’ 
The season is not yet over and certain crops may be sown now for 
use in September or October, or even later. The importance of 
July sowings has aroused great interest within recent years, and 
the practice is now being adopted in many gardens. Let it, first 
of all, be made quite clear that to be successful with late sowings 
deep cultivation is essential. If the soi] is shallow worked it 
quickly dries out and the crop fails. Again, constant hoeing is of 
the greatest importance. Too much stress cannot be laid on the 
use of the hoe, especially in dry weather. Continually working 
the hoe up and down the rows will do more good than 
artificial watering. Let the seed be sown rather deeper than in 
springtime, sow thinly, and make a point of thinning the seedlings 
early. One secret of success with July sowings is that the crop 
is sown where it is to stand, that is to say, there is no check of 
transplanting. Before sowing, it is an excellent plan to soak 
the drills or shallow trenches. 

Peas.—Early varieties may be sown without delay. Let 
us be sure to grow good flavoured varieties, such as 
Autocrat, Bountiful, Pilot and Ringleader. Sow the seed in 
shallow trenches and place underneath 
a good supply of short, well rotted 
manure. Spinach may be grown as a 
catch crop between the rows. 

Potatoes.—Now that new potatocs 
are in season, old tubers, where such 
exist, may be planted with every likeli- 
hood of vielding good crops at the end of 
October or early in November. 

Carrots.—This is one of the most 
useful vegetables to sow now for winter 
use. A well drained plot, thoroughly 
tilled, should form the seed-bed, and 
the early stump-rooted carrots should 
be sown, as this type comes to maturity 
quicker than the longer ones. Young 
roots from this sowing should be pulled 
as required from the end of October 
onwards through the winter,. 

The following may also be sown 
this month: Spinach, spinach beet, 
endive, dwarf beans, lettuce, turnips 
(Early Snowball), turnip-rooted beetroot 
for use in salads, and radishes. 

Early in August make a good sowing 
of onions and Harbinger spring cabbage. 
These two crops will stand in the open 
through the winter. ce tee 
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nothing better than some old flannels and a Norfolk jacket. 
Flannel always feels warm, even when wet and, if of 
grey, will not show the salt water stains. ‘The regulation 
yachting cap, I think, we owe to the cunning of the outfitter, for 
it is very certain that nothing so easily lost overboard could 
possibly be devised. In hot sunny weather the best headgear 
is a white linen hat, and on dull days an ordinary golf cap. 
When it rains one must, of course, wear oilskins and sou’wester. 
I never could understand why men should think it necessary 
to deck themselves out in a sort of fancy dress in order to go 
afloat, or, at any rate, why they should think it the proper thing 
to strut about the streets in similar garb. But, as the proverb 
says, “ All is not gold that glitters,” and some years ago I saw 
a butcher, cutting up meat outside of a shop in Southend, 
wearing a yachting cap on which was displayed the flag of the 
Commodore of the Royal Yacht Squadron. I cannot say, 
however, that I recognised any striking likeness to the late 
Marquess of Ormonde. 
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RESTRICTIONS | under 


By Max 


PORTSMEN should not allow the Firearms Bill to pass 

through Parliament without scrupulously examining its 

clauses and considering whether the restrictions it seeks 

to impose are not an attempt to perpetuate the bad old 

days of the war, when the traditional liberty of the 
subject was invaded in so many directions. This Bill may be 
summarised as a coroner’s piece of legislation. In his unhappy 
vocation this official is brought into contact with all the causes 
of sudden death—murders, suicides and accidents being his 
daily bill of fare. He may be forgiven if he regards life from 
the point of view of the many opportunities it provides for 
abrupt extinction. If you get an eye doctor into a really com- 
municative mood you find him correspondingly impressed with 
the ever-present danger of loss of eyesight. Insurance statistics 
provide a valuable antidote for those who would wish to take 
a saner view of the risks of life. Between the grandmotherly 
precautions with which the specialist in trouble would surround 
us and the complete lack of precaution which would seriously 
increase the death-rate there is surely some happy mean, a mean 
which might perhaps permit the determined suicide to have his 
way, or the incurably careless person to meet the fate he or she 
is daily inviting. 

There can also be no doubt that the police are at the back 
of this Bill. They, likewise, are specialists in trouble, and in the 
interests of themselves as well as the public, they would like, 
very naturally, to make the possession and carrying of lethal 
firearms more difficult than it is at present for the desperate 
class of criminal. That desire and ambition is one which all 
will endorse. In fact, legislation in that sense will be welcomed, 
even though a large part of its effect may be to prohibit the 
means of self-defence to law-abiding citizens while leaving suff- 
cient loopholes to satisfy the requirements of the criminal. 
The trouble in Ireland no doubt has also much to do with the 
restrictions which are proposed, the object being to prevent the 
easy procuring of firearms in this country which may eventually 
be despatched to Ireland. As a strictly war measure firearms 
could only be purchased under permit. Though the war purpose 
of those restrictions has long ceased, they have been continued 
with little abatement till now, doubtless for the reason suggested, 
and the Firearms Bill aims at their perpetuation in a materially 
more severe form. The objection to restrictions of the ** police 
permit ” order is not so much what they amount to in theory, 
but rather how they work out in practice. Many would-be 
purchasers of rook rifles had a taste of the medicine last May, 
for the birds had become strong flyers before the permits arrived. 

Where everybody seems to be agreed is that the deadly 
and portable pistol, which can be concealed on the person, 
should be restricted to its proper use. What exactly this is 
I do not propose to enquire. MXnowing something about firearms 
in general, but only living the life of the ordinary citizen, I have 
found ample reasons to deter me from carrying them and even 
from keeping one at home handy for emergencies. Once I did 
have a burglar stealing round my bedroom, kitchen poker in 
hand ready to slay me if I proved troublesome; but Nature 
supplied the only appropriate remedy. My peaceful slumbers were 
unbroken, This disturbing experience led me ever after to lock 
my bedroom door, not to arm myself with a revolver. Some 
there are who pursue their way along lonely roads under con- 
ditions where attack may be considered possible. A_ pistol 
supplies a certain measure of protection, but not much against 
the more surreptitious forms of attack such as the expert footpad 
would be likely to adopt. By all means, I say, fortify the police 
with such powers as are necessary for checking the criminal 
tendency to carry firearms concealed about the person. But 
the Firearms Bill goes much further than this, and that is where, 
in my opinion, its provisions should be closely scrutinised. 

Shot-guns are excluded from the new regulations, so are 
air-guns, but the position of air-ritles, which comprise the 
majority of so-called air-guns, is left uncertain. The shot-gun 
is excluded for the obvious reason that it could not possibly 
be brought into the scope of such drastic regulation as is aimed 
at. The shot-gun at close range, when firing its ordinary ammuni- 
tion, is more definitely deadly than any rifle. Moreover, it is 
capable of firing ball cartridges with accuracy up to a range of 
at least fifty yards, and with approximate accuracy beyond, 
say up to one hundred yards. Last Saturday I happened to 
be testing some of these cartridges, and made one ten-shot 
diagram at thirty yards measuring about seven inches by six 
inches, and another of about half the size. The possibilities of 
buck-shot are as great, if not greater. The importance of these 
facts is that they define the coach-and-four which can be driven 
through the proposed Act of Parliament. The evil, if so it be, 
must be faced. When the Bill has become law its onerous pro- 
visions leave the suicide and murderer full liberty to encompass 
their respective purposes. So long as shot-guns exist there are 
bound to be accidents, but in these days, when the muzzle-loader 
is no more, they are so rare as to be negligible. Rifles used for 
club practice are also to receive special consideration, as, indeed, 
they must; but here again is evidence that the regulations can- 
not be made leakage proof. 
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the FIREARMS BILL 


BAKER. 


Why, then, in the name of common-sense, does the Firearms 
Bill propose that the purchase and possession of rifles shall be 
subject to restrictions which in practice are bound to be irritating 
Before such weapons can be purchased the would-be purchaser 
must satisfy the duly allocated officer of police in his district that 
he is a fit and proper person to possess such things. Nay, more, 
he must negotiate his purchases of ammunition, the quantity 
allowed, the proportion that may remain on hand—problems 
the settlement of which will stimulate some amusing exhibitions 
of the idiosyncrasies of the police intellect. One admires the 
police when chasing the stone-throwing boy ; but when it comes 
to satisfying one of their number as to the respective ammu 
nition consumption of rook and deerstalking rifles the grown-up 
will begin to sense the feelings of the small boy. According to 
the Bill we must obtain authority to retain the various 
‘“‘ firearms ’’ which are stowed in odd places. Even relics must 
be declared, and a dispensation from the pains and_ penalties 
of the permit system be obtained in respect to them. 

Altogether, having regard to the necessary exclusions, the 
proposed restrictions appear to be wholly vexatious so far as 
they apply to weapons which cannot be concealed on the person. 
My lot for years has been to subscribe to one of the press-cutting 
agencies, and as my category is firearms, I can claim to have 
perused practically all the accounts of their misuse which have 
appeared in the papers for a long period of years. Details have 
of course, been forgotten, but the impression left on my mind 
is that firearms outside the pistol class have given rise to practic- 
ally no trouble. Once in a while some small boy makes improper 
use, to the injury of somebody's eyesight, of one of the toy 
patterns of air-gun, mostly the cheap German *‘ Daisy "’ variety, 
but these the Bill takes no cognisance of. I cannot call to mind 
any cases of deliberate misuse of ‘22 rifles, though no doubt 
carelessly fired shots have occasionally done damage. This 
cen hardiy be stcpped, since the Bill does not aim at prohibition, 
but merely at regulating the legitimate user. Sad as are the 
individual cases of accident, they do not amount to anything 
in the aggregate. We must maintain a proper sense of proportion 
in these days when authority is seeking to extend its tentacles. 
So long, for instance, as traffic dangers are agreed to be irremovy- 
able we may disregard risks which could be covered by insurance 
for sixpence a year premium. 

The Firearms Bill aims principally at the prevention of 
crime. Unless, therefore, all the categories of firearm which 
are brought under its provisions are a proved source of danger, 
we are entitled to take exception to items in the list. Sporting 
rifles have not got a bad reputation, neither have military and 
other arms, such as we all possess, and the question is, ‘* Why on 
earth have they been included ?”’ Are the police anxious to 
undertake additional arduous and useless duties? Is there 
some unoccupied staff at the Home Office, which sees in the 
supervision of the Act, when it becomes one, an alternative to 
dismissal ? These questions have no obvious answer, but the 
fact does remain that the privateYowner of firearms is to be 
subjected to restrictions, penalties, domiciliary searches, arrest 
and all sorts of other terrors, which, though they may be justifiable 
in the case of pistols, are absurd and uncalled for when full-length 
weapons are in question. Nobody seems to be troubling about 
the Bill, but there will be a pack of trouble when it comes into 
force. Gunmakers are negotiating about details, but they wisely 
refrain from offering any observations on the higher policy 
comprised in its aims and intentions. Sportsmen must either 
bestir themselves or resign themselves to a constant source of 
irritation in the future. 





A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S HOBBY. 


[' is not given to all of us to indulge in long-range rifle 

practice on the slice of territory which we call our own, 
but Colonel J. D. Hopton of Canon-firome Court, Ledbury, 
Hereford, is in this happy but responsible position. In the 
intervals of his fully occupied time he knows no _ greater 
pleasure than to entertain a small party of fellow rifle-shooting 
enthusiasts, who, if it is their first visit, are amazed to find a 
fully equipped and beautifully situated range. Here rifle-shooting 
of the higher order can be indulged in free of the preoccupation 
of firing on the wrong target and being fined half-a-crown for 
what, after all, is chiefly detrimental to oneself. On a recent 
occasion the party consisted of Major Ranken, that redoubtable 
Scots marksman, as skilful in all branches of shooting as most 
of us would be content to be in one; Major Barnett, M.1’., an 
Irishman as fond of sport as he is adept in neat phrases ; Mr. Cecil 
Mack, who always insists that it is the rifle that makes the 
scores, not himself; and finally, the host, in whom a career 
devoted to musketry instruction has never dulled the joy of 
shooting. A two days’ competition was arranged. it consisted 
of fifteen shots at gooyds., 1,oooyds. and 1,109 yds., and the 
same over again on the following day, plus a special bonne-houche 
in the form of a final series of shots at 1,200yds. There was no 
monotony, for wind lurked in odd valleys and came sweeping 
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along too suddenly for the needful correction to be made. The 
hot and sunny weather improvised a number of tantalising 
eddies ; in fact, to those who are versed in the art of examining 
the wind through a telescope the conditions proclaimed them- 
selves mildly adventurous. The scores certainly bear evidence 
of the difficulties experienced, for with a highest possible of 75, 
and Kynoch’s latest edition of the magnum .303 cartridge to 
shoot with, the normal performance should closely approach 70. 
Major Barnett had his own little difficulties, for his backsight 
insisted on doing things on its own during the first day’s shooting. 
Nevertheless, his own side won, as the appended scores show : 
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Livs. 


JUNE 22ND JUNE 23RD 
900 1000 1100 900 1000 1100 1200 
yds, yds, yds, yds, yds. yds. yds. Total. 
Major Barnett 60 56 57 .. 63 60 54 £47 397 
Mr. Cecil Mack 67 61 65 .. 65 67 53 = #55 433 
$30 
Col. Hopton .. 65 67 Ge =. 63 57 51 40 $07 
Major Ranken 61 64 62 .. 62 63 = 51 51 414 
821 





NATURE NOTES 


THE CLICK BEETLE 


URING the very warm weather that we have had 

lately, click-beetles, or skip-jacks, were very common 

along the pathways on the edge of the clifis 

at Portpatrick. These seemed to be of two species, 

though neither of them was the striped click-beetle 
the larva of which is considered to be the most destructive, 
That they were quite destructive enough, however, was evidenced 
by the thin and bare patches in some of the cornfields in the 
neighbourhood. The wire-worm, which is the larva of the click- 
beetle, has more opportunity than many other insects ef doing 
damage, as it spends three years in the larval stage. After it 
is fully grown it pupates at a considerable depth beneath the 
surface of the ground, constructing a small oval cocoon. Though 
the perfect beetle emerges in autumn (the pupal stage occupying 
about three weeks) the beetle does not always come to the surface 
immediately, and possibly not till the following spring. They 
are dull in colour and somewhat sluggish in their movements, 
except when performing the acrobatic feat from which they 
derive their name. I! found that their capabilities in this 
direction varied greatly in different individuals, some being 
able to propel themselves to a height of six or eight inches, 
while others only managed an inch or two. The length of time 
for which they would ‘** sham dead ”’ also varied greatly, some 
always skipping immediately on being turned on their backs, 
while others would lie so long inert as to wear out the patience 
of the watcher. The skip is accomplished by means of an 
interesting arrangement on the back of the insect. A stiff spine 
projects from the prothorax, and on the middle section of the 
thorax is a groove or socket with resisting sides. When the beetle 
exerts pressure upon this spine it clicks into the groove with a 
sharp jerk and quite a distinct sound. The sudden jerk causes 
the wing covers of the insect to strike the ground sharply, thus 
throwing it into the air. 


EXTREME BOLDNESS OF THE STOAT. 


The following incident, illustrating the extraordinary but 
well known audacity of the stoat, may perhaps be interesting 
to your readers. While passing through a fir wood in Suffolk 
I noticed at a little distance a rather strange-looking object. 
Going up to the spot to ascertain what this could be, | found the 
hind legs of a rabbit sticking up out of 
the entrance toa burrow. On taking hold 
of the animal, which was quite stiff—by 
the said legs, I felt a pull from the 
opposite or head end. Something was 
evidently disputing possession of the 
carcass and was trying to drag it down 
the hole. I then began to draw it 
slowly and steadily out, and, just as the 
whole body became clear of the burrow 
1 caught sight of the head of a stoat 
disappearing into the darkness below. 
The determined little fellow had, it 
appears, refused to let go his hold of the 
prey until he had been dragged nearly 
out. Holding the rabbit by its hind legs 
as before, 1 now pushed it a little way 
down the hole. Again the stoat seized 
and tried to regain possession of his 
prey, but though he retained his grip as 
before until he had been drawn almost 
up to the entrance, he would not submit 
to be pulled giuzte out. G. T. Roper. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A STRANDED SCHOOL OF WHALES. 

S1r,—On several occasions considerable 
numbers of blackfish, a medium size member 
of the whale family, have come ashore on 
different parts of the New Zealand coast. 
It is doubtful, however, if ever there was 
such an extraordinary sight witnessed as was 
seen the other month when a large school 
of whales, numbering no fewer than 150, 
was found stranded at a place called Je Arai 
Bluff, on the extreme  northern® portion 


of the west coast of North Island. They were first seen by a Maori 
lad while riding along the beach at dusk. The tide was low, and stretch- 
ing for miles between the white surf of the long rollers and high- water 
mark lay literally hundreds of whales of the blackfish species, of all 
sizes, from 15ft. to monsters of 30ft. and upwards. Many were still 
alive and still blowing sand and water at intervals. The helplessness 
of these monsters was pitiable to witness, and many survived for several 
days. A count revealed the startling fact that within a radius of three 
miles of Je Arai Bluff over 150 of these monsters were stranded, while 
on the coast for miles rorth and south lay an occasional whale. The 
oil of the blackfish is valuable, almost as much prized as that obtained 
from the humpback whale. Indeed, had these creatures come ashore 
in any other place they would have been looked upon as a valuable 
asset. But Je Arai Bluff is one of the most isolated spots in New 
Zealand, and it was at once recognised that the carriage of a trying-out 
plant to the spot and the cartage of the oil when tried out would go far 
to wipe out any profits the operations would yield. Therefore, no white 
men considered it good enough to attempt to turn to account the 
misfortune of the stranded monsters. Jt made, however, a great appeal 
to the Maoris. The fact that they would enjoy an outdoor picnic 
on the shore for several weeks and live on a diet of the highly esteeme< 
“‘ Johera” shellfish (a large white clam of excellent flavour which 
abounds on the beach here) proved irresistible, and as Jekas, a native 
settlement of the Aupuri tribe, is not far from Je Arai Bluff, a number 
of them determined to see what they could do with the stranded whales. 
The Maoris left their settlement for the scene of action with every 
conceivable style of camp oven and pot imaginable. They also carted 
out their water tanks to hold the oil. The first duty was to select the 
most sheltered spot, rig up every available pot for trying-out, put the 
tanks in position, erect a rough cutting-up bench of driftwood, and 
collect a quantity of firewood. These duties performed, the butchers 
were now ready to start actual operations. ‘The wooden trolley used 
in these parts, consisting of a square, strong, wooden body set on four 
solid wooden wheels was driven alongside a whale. Huge strips of the 
blubber were hacked off, and when the trolley was loaded the blubber 
was carted back to headquarters where it was cut up in small pieces 
and fed into the miscellaneous array of trying-pots which were kept 
going day and night for weeks. The oil was stored in the tanks as it 
was tried out. The Maoris were severely handicapped. It was 


impossible to work at stripping the blubber at full tide, but the biggest 
handicap was the lack of suitable large pots for trying-out. With 
four large pans the Maoris could have tried out practically all the 
stranded whales, but with only the small domestic utensils available 
they had not tried out half the school when the monsters were in such a 
decomposed state as to be of no further use. 
about forty gallon kegs of good oi].—H. J. S 


In all, the results were 
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